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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resoludons  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 


and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  .Umcrican  governments. 

.Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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The  Significance  of  the 
Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress 
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Fhe  lovely  building  of  the  Fan  American 
Union,  with  its  moonlit  Aztec  Garden, 
was  never  more  beautiful  than  on  the 
May  evening  (the  second  of  the  month) 
which  witnessed  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Congress. 
Many  diplomatic,  scientific,  and  humani¬ 
tarian  conferences  of  the  .American  Re¬ 
publics  had  been  held  in  the  stately  Hall 
of  the  Americas,  each  one  enlarging  the 
Pan  American  concept  which  had  led 
Bolivar  to  call  the  first  Pan  American 
conference  in  Panama  as  soon  as  the 
liberation  of  Hispano-.America  had  been 
completed.  But  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  United  States  had  been  host  to  a 
Congress  devoted  entirely  to  the  children 
of  the  Americas  and  to  the  ways  in  which 
their  security,  happiness,  and  welfare 
might  be  assured  and  they  might  best  be 


prepared  for  citizenship  in  a  world  of  free 
men  and  women. 

In  seven  previous  Child  Congresses,  the 
first  held  in  Argentina  in  1916,  during  the 
first  World  War,  and  the  others  in 
Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  ideas  and  experience  had  been 
exchanged  and  recommendations  adopted 
which  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  development  of  national  and  local  serv¬ 
ices  for  children  under  both  public  and 
private  auspices.  After  Pearl  Harbor,  one 
had  wondered  whether  the  Eighth  Con¬ 
gress  could  be  held  at  all,  in  view  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  difficulties.  Those 
consulted  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  agreed,  however,  that  now  more 
than  ever,  when  the  future  of  free  civiliza¬ 
tion  hangs  in  the  balance,  it  was  essential 
that  the  Governments  counsel  together 
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conccrninif  the  ways  in  which  childhood 
could  be  safeguarded  in  the  midst  of 
world-wide  conflict,  and  how  the  needs  of 
children  could  best  be  jilanned  for  and 
served  in  the  period  following  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  struggle. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  joy  of  those 
responsible  for  organizing  and  planning 
for  the  Congress  when  a  gathering  as 
representative  as  any  previous  Congress 
assembled,  including  official  delegates 
from  every  American  Republic  and  many 
representatives  of  professional  associa¬ 
tions,  private  organizations,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  effort.  Most  of  the  delegates  had 
been  ffown  over  mountains  and  oceans, 
and  some  had  driven  in  a  station  wagon 
all  the  way  from  Mexico  City.  These 
doctors,  teachers,  and  social  workers, 
heads  and  .staff  members  of  official  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  came  to  participate  in  a  week  of 
concentrated  consideration  of  the  many 
subjects  of  far-reaching  importance  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  agenda.  Morning,  after¬ 
noon,  and  often  in  the  evening,  they 
worked  in  general  sessions,  small  com¬ 
mittees,  and  section  meetings,  and  after 
the  C'ongress  adjourned  the  activities  of 
most  of  the  delegates  were  intensified  as 
they  saw  all  they  could  of  programs  in 
operation  in  the  United  States.  Their 
visits  to  various  parts  of  the  country  were 
made  possible  through  the  assistance  of 
many  organizations  and  groups,  w'ho  wel¬ 
comed  the  stimulus,  insight,  and  informa¬ 
tion  contributed  by  our  guests  from  the 
.sister  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  heads  of  the  three  inter-American 
agencies  whose  work  is  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  with  reference  to  children  were 
active  participants  in  the  Congress  and 
honorary  vice-chairmen:  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  Director  of 
the  American  International  Institute  for 


the  Protection  of  Childhood,  and  Dr. 
Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Director  of  the  Pan 
.\mcrican  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Women  attained  recognition  in  this 
C’ongress  not  before  received  in  similar 
gatherings.  The  chairmen  of  the  two 
largest  delegation.s — those  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States — were  women,  and 
well-prepared,  competent  women  were 
included  in  the  delegations  of  seven  other 
countries,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  C'hile,  Colcm- 
bia,  C'uba,  Haiti,  and  Peru,  making  9  of 
the  21  Republics  sending  official  women 
delegates.  Individual  members  included 
the  Vice  C.hairman  of  the  Inter-.American 
C'.ommission  of  Women  and  two  delegates 
to  the  C'ommission,  a  representative  of 
the  Venezuelan  .Association  of  Women,  and 
students  of  pediatrics,  health,  and  social 
work  from  a  number  of  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  now  studying  in  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  and  responsible  char¬ 
acter  of  the  delegations  is  indicated  by  the 
standing  of  the  21  chairmen  who  signed 
the  “Declaration  of  Opportunities  for 
C’hildren”  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
Heads  of  national  children’s  bureaus  or 
divisions  of  child  health  or  child  welfare 
in  departments  of  national  governments 
were  chairmen  of  the  delegations  of 
Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  the  United 
States.  Members  of  staffs  of  such  divi¬ 
sions  or  of  national  departments  of  health 
were  chairmen  of  the  delegations  of  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  Physicians  occupy¬ 
ing  important  posts  in  hospitals,  medical 
institutes,  or  medical  schools  were  chair¬ 
men  of  the  delegations  of  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba  (which  appointed  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Finlay  Institute),  Honduras  and 
Panama.  Heads  of  important  medical 
divisions  in  national  departments  of  health 
were  chairmen  of  the  delegations  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Ecuador.  The 
Minister  of  El  Salvador,  the  Minister  of 
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President  Prado  of  Peru  stands  at  the  microphone.  Those  seated  at  the  table  are,  left  to  right;  Senora 
Carmen  de  Lozada,  Bolivian  representative  on  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women;  Dr.  Mario  H. 
Bortagaray,  chairman  of  the  Argentine  delegation;  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States;  Miss  Katherine  Lenroot,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  and  president  of  the 
Conference;  and  Dr.  Robert  Berro,  Director  of  the  American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 

Childhood  in  Montevideo. 

Haiti,  and  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua  in  was  led  by  the  Chief  of  the  National  Chil- 

Washington  were  chairmen  of  their  dele-  dren's  Agency,  and  included  a  distin- 

gations,  and  the  First  Secretary  of  the  guished  pediatrician  and  a  nurse.  The 

Guatemalan  Legation  serv  ed  his  country  Costan  Rican  delegation  included  a  member 

f  I  as  the  official  delegate.  of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Agency,  who 

.Also  of  great  significance  was  the  repre-  is  to  teach  in  the  newly  founded  school  of 

sentative  character  of  the  memlicrs  of  social  work,  and  a  nurse  superintendent  of 

delegations.  The  President  of  the  Fed-  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  San  Jose.  In  the 

eration  of  Societies  for  .Assistance  to  Cuban  delegation  were  the  Secretary  of  the 

Lepers  and  Prevention  of  Leprosy,  a  National  Child  Welfare  Council  in  the 

woman  especially  commissioned  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  head  of  the  Na¬ 
il  I  Government  of  Brazil  to  study  methods  of  tional  Child  Labor  Office  in  the  same 

■-  I  civil  defense  in  the  United  .States,  was  a  department,  and  a  journalist  in  another 

a,  I  delegate  from  that  country.  On  the  dele-  government  department.  The  Secretary 

n-  I  gation  from  Chile  was  a  well-prepared  General  of  the  Fifth  Pan  .American  Cffiild 

nd  S  woman  psychiatrist,  while  one  of  the  lead-  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Cuba,  ad- 

:al  I  ing  pediatricians  of  the  western  hemi-  dressed  the  Eighth  Congress  at  its  closing 

1th  I  sphere,  who  had  been  Secretary  General  session,  giving  a  brilliant  review  of  the  work 

the  I  of  the  Fourth  Pan  .American  Child  Con-  of  the  whole  series  of  Child  Congres.ses. 

'he  I  gress,  represented  the  Society  of  Pediatrics  Professors  of  education  and  the  Medical 

of  J  of  Chile.  The  delegation  from  Colombia  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  were  individual 

I 
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members  from  Cuba.  Pediatricians  and 
social  workers  were  numlx^rcd  amont^  the 
official  delegates  or  individual  members 
from  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  The  delegate 
from  Honduras,  a  distinguished  pedia¬ 
trician,  was  the  \"icc  President  of  the 
Honduran  Red  Cross.  El  Salvador  sent 
5  official  delegates  headed  by  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  that  country,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  President  of  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Association  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 
Among  the  official  delegates  and  indi¬ 
vidual  memljers  from  Peru  there  were,  in 
addition  to  the  chairman,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  A.ssistant  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

Mexico  was  in  a  favorable  position  for 
attendance  at  the  Congress  because  of  the 
relative  ease  of  travel  from  that  country 
and  sent  a  distinguished  and  representa¬ 
tive  delegation  of  14,  including  important 
officials  and  staff  memljers  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Public  Assistance,  Interior, 
Lalxjr  and  Social  Insurance,  Justice,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Public  Health,  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  Children's 
Hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  of  governments  through  the  dele¬ 
gations,  whose  memljers  presented  im¬ 
portant  papers  and  served  as  chairmen 
of  committees  and  officers  of  sections,  a 
majority  of  the  national  committees 
charged  with  preparation  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  .sent  valuable  reports  of  progress  in 
various  fields  since  the  Seventh  Congress 
was  held  in  Mexico  in  1935,  and  also 
transmitted  papers  from  leading  officials 
and  scientists,  some  of  whom  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  Congress  in  person. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  was  a 
review  of  the  nutrition  problems  of  the 
western  hemisphere  by  Dr.  Pedro 


Escudero,  Director  General  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Nutrition  in  Buenos  Aires. 
In  this  paper  Dr.  Escudero  declared, 
“The  Latin  American  continent  is  living 
a  v'critable  tragedy  of  hunger  which  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  its  discovery,”  and 
said  that  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Child 
Congress  provided  an  occasion  “to  con¬ 
stitute  an  entity  which  will  bring  together 
those  interested  in  solving  the  problem.” 
.\cting  upon  this  and  other  similar  sug¬ 
gestions  the  Congress  adopted  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.\merican  Cooperation,  calling  upon  the 
.\merican  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood  to  “study  the 
nutrition  problems  of  the  children  of  the 
.\mericas,  utilizing  the  facilities  offered 
by  the  Republic  of  Argentina,  the  United 
•States  of  America,  Cuba,  and  other 
countries  of  the  Continent,  and  carrying 
on  the  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Pan 
.\merican  Sanitary  Bureau  and  other 
inter- American  and  national  agencies.” 

The  subject  of  nutrition  was  only  one  of 
several  subjects  acted  upon  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  which  require  immediate  attention. 
The  Committee  on  Protection  of  Mothers 
and  Children  in  Danger  Zones,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Carlos  Andrade 
Marin  of  Ecuador,  a  country  familiar  with 
earthquake  and  evacuation  problems, 
suggested  to  the  Governments  of  the 
.\merican  Republics  the  desirability  of 
appointing  committees  on  the  protection 
of  mothers  and  children  in  wartime,  or 
entrusting  these  duties  to  existing  organi¬ 
zations,  the  work  to  Ijegin  with  a  census 
and  identification  of  the  child  population. 
These  committees  were  urged  to  under¬ 
take  an  immediate  study  of  the  problems 
and  measures  nece.ssary  for  evacuation 
from  danger  zones,  and  it  was  further 
recommended  that  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
C'hildhood,  through  the  Children’s  Bureau 
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of  ihe  L’nited  States  Department  of  Labor, 
make  available  all  the  reports  of  its  work 
in  this  field  of  protection  of  mothers  and 
children,  that  it  send  questionnaires  period¬ 
ically  to  the  different  American  Govern¬ 
ments  in  order  to  learn  the  work  that  they 
are  doing,  and  that  it  instruct  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  whom  the  countries  may  send 
for  training. 

The  work  of  the  Cons;rcss  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  included  in  the  Final  Act, 
signed  by  all  the  official  delegates  at  the 
closing  session,  were  characterized  by 
emphasis  upon  three  major  points;  (1)  the 
ways  in  which  the  immediate  needs  of 
children  could  be  served  and  their  interests 
safeguarded  during  the  period  of  world¬ 
wide  conflict;  (2)  the  ideals  and  principles 
which  should  govern  our  planning  for 
children  in  the  post-war  world,  a  subject 
which,  it  was  recognized,  cannot  be 
divorced  from  other  aspects  of  post-war 
planning,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
conditions  under  which  a  stable  and 
adequate  family  life  may  be  made  possible; 
and  (3)  the  methods  by  which  both  im¬ 
mediate  measures  and  plans  for  children 
in  the  post-war  period  may  be  carried 
out  through  inter-American  agencies  re¬ 
inforced  in  the  degree  necessary  to  carry 
on  a  broader  and  more  intensive  program, 
and  through  the  collaboration  of  countries 
possessing  greater  technical  experience  in 
the  protection  of  childhood. 

The  session  given  over  to  a  re\iew  of 
progress  made  in  work  for  children  since 
the  Seventh  Pan  American  Child  Congress 
was  held  at  Mexico  City  in  1 935  provided 
a  background  for  the  recommendations 
of  the  Congress  with  reference  to  Essential 
•Services  to  Mothers  and  Children  as 
.\ffected  by  War  Conditions  and  Plans 
for  Children  in  the  Post-War  World.  The 
reports  constituted  an  impressive  record 
of  the  extension  of  social  security  and 
labor  legislation;  of  expanded  and  im¬ 


proved  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  declining  mortality  rates;  of  strength¬ 
ened  school  programs  and  of  increased 
emphasis  on  popular  education;  and  of 
definite  recognition  of  the  value  of  trained 
personnel,  reflected  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  of  social  work  and  new  interest 
in  schools  of  nursing  and  in  the  loan  or 
exchange  of  e.xperts  between  different 
countries  and  provision  for  fellowships  for 
study  in  technical  fields.  Against  this 
background,  however,  delegate  after  dele¬ 
gate  painted  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  w  ar 
on  the  structure  so  patiently  erected  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  seven  years.  Shortage  of 
food  supplies  in  certain  countries  because 
of  difficulties  of  transportation  and  other 
factors  and  in  one  country  conversion  of 
certain  health  facilities  from  civilian  use 
to  military  purposes  were  among  the 
problems  reported. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Essential  Services  for  Mothers  and 
Children  as  Affected  by  War  Conditions, 
whose  Chairman  was  the  head  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Delegation,  Dra.  Mathilde  Rodriguez 
Cabo,  embraced  three  general  groups  of 
proposals,  incorporated  in  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Congress:  (1)  Measures  to  main¬ 
tain  and  extend  in  time  of  war  health 
services  for  mothers  and  children;  (2) 
measures  for  maintaining  and  extending 
in  time  of  war  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  services,  and  regulation  of  the  work 
of  minors;  and  (3)  measures  to  obtain  the 
economic  stability  of  the  family  and  to 
maintain  and  extend  social  services  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  conditions  created  by  the  war. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Plans 
for  Children  in  the  Post-War  World,  of 
which  Dr.  Guillermo  Morales  Beltrami 
of  Chile  was  Chairman,  included  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  the  Eighth  Pan 
.\mcrican  Child  Congress  desired  to 
restate  and  reaffirm  the  objectives  of  the 
.\mericas  for  their  children  and  insure 
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that  those  objectives  should  have  a  pri¬ 
mary  place  in  the  planning  for  that  just 
and  lasting  peace  to  which  the  nations 
of  the  Americas  look  forward.  The  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Opportunities  for  Children, 
in  the  four  languages  of  the  Congress, 
signed  at  the  closing  session  by  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  Official  Delegations  and  the 
Director  of  the  American  International 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhotxl, 
defined  as  follows  seven  opportunities  to 
which  every  child  should  lie  entitled: 

I.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  grow  up 
within  the  loving  care  and  affectionate  discipline 
of  family  life. 

II.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  obtain  the 
essential  elements  of  wholesome,  healthful  living. 

III.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  discover  his 
special  abilities  and  to  secure  education  and 
training  to  develop  these  powers. 

IV.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  develop 
responsibility  and  to  learn  to  participate  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

v.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  use  creatively 
part  of  his  free  lime  in  developing  skills  and 
practicing  activities  of  his  choice,  individual  as 
well  as  social. 

VI.  Oppiortunity  for  every  child  as  a  citizen  to 
take  his  place  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

VII.  Opportunity  for  every  child  to  take  part, 
creatively,  in  transforming  the  raw  materials  of 
human  life  into  usefulness  or  lieauty. 

Following  this  Declaration,  which  speci¬ 
fied  under  each  heading  steps  to  make  the 
opportunity  effective,  was  a  statement  that 
measures  for  assuring  opportunity  for 
children  now  and  in  the  post-war  period 
must  be  based  upon  action  to  strengthen 
the  economic  and  cultural  foundations  of 
family  life.  A  series  of  such  measures  was 
outlined  under  headings  relating  to  inter¬ 
national,  national,  and  hxral  action,  the 
responsibility  of  parents,  and  general 
emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  human 
rights  which  a  free  society  must  cherish 
and  uphold. 

The  ('.hairman  of  the  C'ommitte  on 
Inter-.^merican  C^ooperation,  which  was 


concerned  chiefly  with  the  American 
International  Institute  for  the  Protection 
of  Childhood,  was  Dr.  Pastor  Oropeza  of 
Venezuela.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
was  a  member  of  this  Committee,  as  was 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Ernst  of  the  Pan  American 
.Sanitary  Bureau.  Dr.  William  Manger. 
Counselor  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  Secretary  General  of  the  Congress, 
served  as  technical  consultant.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  C'ongress  was  fortunate 
in  having  in  its  membership  the  .Secretary, 
as  well  as  the  Director,  of  the  Institute, 
whose  President,  Dr.  Araoz  Alfaro  of 
Argentina,  although  unable  to  be  present 
in  person,  was  elected  Honorary  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress,  and  sent  a  message 
read  at  the  opening  session. 

The  recommendations  of  the  C'.ommittee, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
related  primarily  to  measures  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  organization  of  the  Institute 
and  enlarging  the  scope  of  its  work,  at 
the  same  time  bringing  it  into  closer 
relationship  with  other  inter-American 
agencies  and  with  national  organizations, 
both  public  and  private.  Inasmuch  as 
only  14  countries  are  now  members  of  the 
Institute  and  a  number  of  these  are  in 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  their  quotas, 
it  was  urged  that  delegates  take  all  pos¬ 
sible  steps  to  secure  the  adherence  of 
Ciovernments  not  already  members  and 
the  payment  of  quotas.  Modification  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  quotas  are  fixed 
was  suggested.  The  report  al.so  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  International  Council, 
or  Governing  Board,  of  the  Institute  be 
reorganized,  that  the  memlier  of  the 
International  Council  designated  by  the 
Government  of  each  member  country’  be 
assisted  by  a  committee  of  advisers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Government  and  represent¬ 
ing  the  different  fields  of  child  welfare, 
and  that  the  Institute,  in  agreement  with 
the  Pan  American  Union,  have  the  duty 
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of  designating  the  seats  of  future  Pan 
American  C'hild  Congresses  and  preparing 
the  regulations  and  program  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the 
country  where  the  Congress  is  to  be  held. 
These  recommendations  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  International  Council  of 
the  Institute,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
amendment  of  its  bylaws. 

The  Eighth  Pan  American  Child  Con¬ 
gress  was  a  working  body,  but  there  were 
colorful  and  inspiring  moments  the  for¬ 
mal  opening  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas; 
the  luncheon  addressed  by  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt,  with  the  .Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States,  the  Hon.  Frances  Perkins, 
presiding,  and  the  Federal  Security  .Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Hon.  Paul  W  McNutt,  one 
of  the  honor  guests;  the  evening  at  the 
White  House,  with  addresses  by  the  Hon. 
•Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  by  the  chairmen  of  the  delega¬ 
tions  of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay;  a 
trip  to  Mount  \crnon;  and  dinners 
arranged  by  professional  associations  in 
honor  of  special  groups — pediatricians, 
educators,  and  social  workers.  Dr.  Enri¬ 
que  Saladrigas,  chairman  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  from  Cuba  and  Director  of  the  Finlay 
Institute  of  Habana,  said  at  the  White 
House:  “Military  victory  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  peace,  and  this  peace  w'ill  Ite 
the  more  durable  as  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  American  people  is 
the  more  vigorous;  and  in  this  connection 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  our  prosperity  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  attention  we  give 
our  children.” 

.A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  read  ’at  the  opening  session 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Hon.  Breckinridge  Long,  said  in  part: 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for  me  personally  to 
greet  you  in  this  opening  session,  and  to  thank 
you  for  coming  such  long  distances,  at  great 
personal  inconvenience,  in  order  that  we  may 


counsel  together  concerning  the  ways  in  which 
childhood  may  be  safeguarded  in  the  midst  of 
war,  and  assured  the  fullest  opportunity  in  the 
future  which  we  are  struggling  to  make  one  of 
hope  and  freedom  and  development  for  all 
human  beings.  You  will  feel,  I  trust,  that  the 
city  named  for  the  first  President  of  the  oldest 
American  Republic  is  truly  your  home,  a  place 
where  the  ideals  of  Washington,  Bolivar,  San 
Martin,  Tiradentes,  O’Higgins,  and  the  other 
great  Liberators  may  find  expression  in  a  Congress 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  children. 

Your  deliberations  and  the  firmness  of  your 
purjjose  to  apply  to  the  practical  concerns  of 
every-day  life  the  principles  which  you  will  here 
declare  will  contribute  in  great  measure  to  the 
extension  and  fulfillment  of  the  good-neighbor 
policy  as  the  basic  principle  of  international 
association. 

The  closing  session  has  been  described 
as  one  of  oratory,  pageantry,  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  heightened  by  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  Peru.  Dr.  Manuel  Prado  y 
Ugarteche,  who  spoke  with  sympathy 
and  insight  of  the  importance  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  foundations  of  child  life  in  the 
.Americas.  In  this  session  Dr.  Pedro  de 
.Alba,  -Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan 
-American  Union,  declared,  “All  the 
people  in  the  Americas  are  defending 
their  future  in  adopting  for  their  children 
the  resolutions  of  this  Pan  American  Child 
Congress.”  Dr.  Mario  H.  Bortagaray  of 
-Argentina,  elected  spokesman  for  his 
colleagues  at  the  closing  session,  referred 
to  the  “unprecedentedly  successful  re¬ 
sults”  of  the  Congress  during  a  week  in 
which  “the  21  countries  of  America, 
working  together  for  a  common  purpose, 
have  shown  the  world  that  the  words 
‘inter-American  solidarity  and  coopera¬ 
tion’  have  on  our  lips  a  warmth  of  sincerity 
and'loyalty  and,  above  all,  of  devotion  to 
the  sacred  principle — democracy — under 
which  w'e  were  all  born.  Before  us  is  the 
wonderful  example  of  this  great  nation  at 
war,  united,  organized,  brave,  and  im¬ 
pregnable,  today  defending  that  sacred 
principle.” 
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A  part  of  the  address  by  the  writer  at 
the  closinsj;  session  is  here  repeated: 

Our  chief  task  as  wc  sepaiatc  to  go  by  rail  and 
by  air  to  our  homelands  is  to  keep  ever  warm 
that  spirit  which  alone  can  bring  to  fruition  the 
aspirations  so  beautifully  and  yet  so  simply  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Opportunities 
for  Children  included  by  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Congress.  We  shall  have  to 
use  all  our  knowledge,  all  our  resources  ol  mind 
and  body  and  will,  to  press  forward  toward  these 
objectives  in  a  time  when  war  threatens  every¬ 
where  to  destroy  all  the  simple  and  good  things 
which  wc  in  past  years  have  too  much  taken  for 
granted.  Yet  if  we  do  not  so  press  forward,  even 
under  the  pressures  and  anxieties  of  war,  we  shall 
fail  our  children  and  surrender  the  future  to  the 
forces  of  darkness. 

Besides  its  spiritual  strength  and  unity,  the 


Congress  is  notable  because  its  deliberations  have 
lK:en  conducted  under  the  inspiration  of  a  steadily 
developing  concept  of  inter-American  community 
of  interest,  a  concept  which  is  taking  form  in 
official  conventions,  agreements,  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  conferences  of  authorized  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  .\merican  States.  This  concept  is 
not  new,  but  is  an  expression  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  long  line  of  .Americans  of  Latin  and  .Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  who  saw  clearly  the  necessity  for 
cultural  as  well  as  p>olitical  and  economic  rela¬ 
tionships  among  the  peoples  of  the  New  World. 
Thus  inter-American  work  in  behalf  of  children 
finds  its  foundation  in  the  mutuality  of  interest 
of  free  nations,  having  a  common  stake  in  a  world 
order  based  up>on  the  principles  of  the  .Atlantic 
Charter,  an  order  in  which  the  promotion  of 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  men  and  women 
and  little  children  will  be  the  central  aim  of  all 
political  and  social  institutions  and  arrangements. 
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Music,  an  important  factor  in  effecting 
hemispheric  unity  and  sympathy,  has  had 
a  significant  role  in  our  cultural  exchange 
with  the  other  American  Republics. 
.Mert  to  the  expanding  program  of  inter- 
.^merican  relations,  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Music  Teachers  National  .Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music,  more  than  two  years  ago  adopted  as 
its  slogan  “American  Unity  through 
Music,”  of  which  “Music  for  Uniting  the 
.Americas”  has  been  an  integral  part.  • 

As  the  profe.ssional  organization  of 
teachers  of  music  in  the  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  the  M.  E.  N.  C.  (which 
is  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  National 
Education  Association)  and  its  cooperating 
organizations  were  logically  the  groups 


through  which  this  important  activity 
could  be  fostered.  The  music  program  in 
the  schools  in  the  L'nited  States  and  in  the 
Republics  to  the  south  furnishes  an  ideal 
medium  through  which  the  peoples  of  all 
the  American  Republics  may  l)ecome 
Itetter  acquainted  with  each  other. 

The  Yale  Glee  Club,  which  gave 
concerts  in  several  South  American  Re¬ 
publics  in  the  summer  of  1941,  reached 
scores  of  music  lovers,  and  according  to 
South  .American  press  notices,  was  re¬ 
ceived  most  enthusiastically.  Theirs  was 
a  most  successful  project  from  an  artistic 
as  well  as  from  a  social  and  educational 
point  of  view.' 

*7/  is  hoped  that  an  early  issue  of  the  Bi'I.i.kiin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  contain  an  article  on 
ihe  tour  of  the  Tale  Glee  C.luh  in  South  America. 
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Following  the  suggestions  of  many 
persons  interested  in  furthering  cultural 
relations,  the  Music  Division  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  able  to  sponsor  a 
visit  to  South  America  in  the  summer 
of  1941  by  two  outstanding  music 
educators,  Louis  W'oodson  Curtis,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools,  and  John  W.  Beattie, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Music  of  North¬ 
western  University.  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Beattie  visited  con.servatories,  universities, 
public  schools,  libraries,  radio  stations, 
theaters,  and  publishing  houses  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  composers,  conductors,  and 
government  officials  in  Colombia,  F.cua- 
dor,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  in  an  effort  to  glean  certain  facts 
and  information  about  music  education 
procedures  and  to  meet  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  music  education  programs  in 
some  of  the  other  American  Republics. 

As  a  result  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Beattie  and  many  others  who  had 
visited  the  other  American  Republics,^ 
persons  interested  in  cultural  relations 
were  convinced  that  unity  would  be 
greatly  stimulated  if  arrangements  could 
Ik*  made  to  invite  a  number  of  distin¬ 
guished  musicians  from  Central  and  South 
America  to  attend  the  M.  E.  N.  C.  bien¬ 
nial  convention  in  Milwaukee.  It  was 
realized  that  in  this  manner  notable 
musicians  from  the  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics  would  see  at  first  hand  the  “mechanics'* 
of  the  music  education  field  as  well  as 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  many 
facets  of  our  professional  organization. 
Through  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  funds 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pan 
American  LInion,  making  possible  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  following  well-known  musi¬ 
cians:  Antonio  Sa  Pereira,  Director  of  the 

*  Amon^  thosf  hoping  official  backing  were  William 
Brrrifn,  Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  Aaron  Copland,  the 
Wind  Instrument  Quartet,  and  the  American  Ballet. 


National  School  of  Music,  University  of 
Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Domingo  Santa 
Cruz,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  Santiago;  Luis  Sandi, 
Director  of  the  Music  Section,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Fine  Arts,  Mexico  City;  Jose 
Castaneda,  music  critic,  El  Liberal 
Progresista,  Guatemala  City;  and  Dr. 
Esther  Neira  de  Calvo,  a  well-known 
Panamanian  educator.  Fortunately,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mignone,  an  eminent  Brazilian  com¬ 
poser  and  conductor,  and  his  wife,  Liddy 
Mignone,  also  a  well-known  musician,  were 
already  in  the  United  States  as  guests  of 
the  State  Department.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  that  Department  whereby  the 
M.  E.  N.  C.  convention  was  included  in 
Mr.  Mignone’s  itinerary,  and  Mrs.  Mig¬ 
none  received  an  appointment  to  attend 
the  convention  as  official  representative  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Another  guest  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  at  Milwaukee  was  Juan  Bau¬ 
tista  Plaza,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conservatory,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
Filomena  de  Salas,  Secretary  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Chile,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States 
since  December,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  South  American  contingent  at  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

The  convention  provided  the  guests 
with  an  opportunity  to  see  a  cross-section 
of  music  education  in  the  schools,  in  which 
some  45,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
United  States.  Special  schedules  were 
prepared  for  the  visitors.  They  saw  festi¬ 
vals  in  which  more  than  2,000  students 
participated  in  a  single  event.  They 
heard  some  of  the  most  experienced  and 
accomplished  high  school  bands,  orches¬ 
tras  and  choruses  from  schools  throughout 
the  country,  including  a  college  choir  fes¬ 
tival  in  which  sixteen  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  were  represented. 

The  guests'  attention  was  directed  es- 


pecially  to  the  more  than  fifty  “clinics”, 
“workshops”,  and  school  music  problem 
sessions  in  which  the  techniques  and 
procedures  of  music  education  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  demonstrated  not  only  by 
leaders  actively  engaE;ed  in  the  field  of 
music  education,  but  also  by  specialists 
from  the  professional  field  and  from  the 
field  of  general  education  who  had  been 
invited  to  participate  and  give  counsel 
and  advice.  The  functional  role  of  music 
in  our  national  effort  was  evident  through¬ 
out  the  convention. 

Particularly  significant  was  the  fact  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  guests  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Their  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  M.  E.  N.  C.  biennial  meeting 
inspired  a  special  short-wave  inter-.'Xmeri- 
can  broadcast  sent  from  Milwaukee  to 
Latin  America  by  the  National  Broad¬ 


casting  Company.  For  this  program  Wil¬ 
liam  Berrien,  who  has  been  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  inter-American  relations  in  the 
field  of  music,  was  commentator,  and 
Charles  Seeger,  Chief  of  the  Music  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  intro¬ 
duced  the  visitors,  who  were  platform 
guests  of  President  Fowler  Smith.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  program  the  Lane  Technical  High 
School  Orchestra  of  Chicago  and  the  Elk¬ 
hart  High  SchcKjl  Band  of  Elkhart. 
Indiana,  played  under  the  l)aton  of 
Francisco  Mignone,  who  said:  “.\mong  ^ 
my  most  pleasant  experiences  in  the  1 
United  States  are  those  which  have  given  ; 
me  the  privilege  of  conducting  some  of 
your  school  groups.”  Greetings  on  behalf  i 
of  the  visitors  were  extended  by  Domingo 
Santa  Cruz,  and  to  the  audience  in  the 
Milwaukee  Auditorium  came  from  Rio  de 
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Janeiro  the  voice  of  Heitor  \’illa-Lobos, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  other  American 
Republics. 

The  Columbia  School  of  the  Air  of  the 
.\mcricas  broadcast,  which  emanated 
from  Milwaukee  as  a  general  session  of  the 
Conference,  emphasized  Latin  .American 
folk  music.  In  this  connection  Olga 
Coelho,  Brazilian  soprano,  sang  Mignone’s 
I.iindu,  which  was  later  played  by  the  Lane 
Technical  High  ScIkkiI  Orchestra  under 
the  composer’s  baton. 

The  social  events  of  the  week  provided 
ideal  opportunities  for  the  music  educators 
to  become  acquainted  personally  with 
their  guests,  and  post-convention  reports 
from  the  visitors  indicated  that  some 
interesting  and  enduring  friendships  were 
made. 

Daily  conferences  among  themselves 


MUSICIANS  OF  THE  AMERIC.\S 

Members  of  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference  and  their 
guests  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela  at  the  convention  held  in 
Milwaukee  March  27-.'\pril  4,  1942. 


were  held  Iry  the  visitors,  who  evaluated 
in  terms  of  their  own  experiences  and 
musicianship  all  they  saw  and  heard. 
Many  interesting  and  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  were  received  from  them,  and  on  the 
final  day  of  the  convention,  Domingo 
Santa  Cruz  represented  the  group  on  a 
panel  discussion,  “The  Status  of  the 
Educational  Program  in  Relation  to  the 
National  Effort.” 

The  otlicials  of  the  M.  E.  N.  C.  were 
honored  to  have  such  distinguished  and 
sympathetic  visitors,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Music 
Educators  Journal  recommended  'o  the 
Executive  Committee  that  .\ntonio  Sa 
Pereira  and  Domingo  Santa  Cruz  be 
appointed  editorial  associates  of  the 
Journal.  The  results  of  this  working 
relationship  will  be  far-reaching. 

If  the  .\merican  way  of  life,  about  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  to  l)e  fully  understood, 
it  must  be  seen  and  lived  in  many  places 
in  our  United  States.  Following  the 
convention  in  Milwaukee,  itineraries  were 
arranged  for  the  visitors  in  accordance 
with  their  specific  interests  and  wishes. 
Messrs.  Sa  Pereira,  Sandi  and  Plaza 
spent  a  week  or  more  visiting  schools, 
conservatories,  museums,  etc.,  in  Des 
Moines;  Kansas  City;  Joliet,  Illinois;  and 
Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mignone,  Do¬ 
mingo  Santa  CVuz  and  Mrs.  Salas  spent 
some  time  in  Chicago  and  Evanston, 
Illinois,  where  they  were  guests  of  North¬ 
western  University  and  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  professional  conductors  in  the 
Middle  West.  On  a  previous  trip  to  the 
Middle  West  in  January,  Mrs.  Salas  gave 
lectures  on  Chilean  music  and  art  at 
music  club  meetings  and  in  several 
colleges  and  universities,  including  North¬ 
western  and  Michigan. 

All  of  the  visitors  spent  some  time  in 
Cleveland  and  its  environs  visiting  schools, 
museums,  and  conservatories.  Mr.  Santa 
Cruz  was  especially  interested  in  the 
Chilean  art  exhibit  at  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mignone,  Mr.  Sa 
Pereira  and  Mr.  Plaza  spent  several  days 
at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in 
Rochester.  The  visit  of  the  two  latter  w’as 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  American 
Music  Festival  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music.  Boston  and  its  well-known  con¬ 
servatories,  art  institutes  and  symphony 
were  enjoyed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mignone 
and  Mr.  SS  Pereira. 

.Mthough  the  values  that  the  guests 
derived  from  these  first-hand  inspections 
of  many  of  our  communities  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied,  quite  as  important  is  the 
fact  that  their  visits  were  exceedingly 
helpful  to  the  communities  whose  guests 
they  were.  In  other  words,  their  visits 
were  actual  exemplifications  of  “Music  for 
Uniting  the  Americas.” 

New  York  and  Washington  have  been 
the  headquarters  for  all  of  the  guests.  As 
the  center  of  music  life  in  the  United  States, 
New  York  provided  a  program  of  special 
interest  to  them.  Mention  should  be 
made  here  of  the  lasting  impression 
Francisco  Mignone  made  both  as  con¬ 
ductor  and  composer  when  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  Orchestra  played 
under  his  baton  recently.  In  the  national 
capital  the  visitors  were  welcomed  at  their 
ow'n  headquarters,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  where  Mr.  Mignone  participated 
in  the  Pan  American  Day  program  on 


April  14  and  where,  on  the  fifth  of  May. 
an  important  Mexican  holiday,  Mr.  Sandi 
gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  Mexican 
music. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
cultural  relations  have  been  advanced 
and  that  those  responsible  may  feel 
rewarded  by  the  results  of  the  visits  of  these 
friends  from  the  other  American  Republics. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  we  know'  the  | 
music  and  art  from  our  colleagues  in  the  | 
south  and  vice  versa.  More  important.  j 
however,  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  j 

know  the  men  and  women  who  are  re-  i 

sponsible  for  the  music  and  art  of  the  | 
other  Republics.  And  in  this  connection,  | 
a  most  significant  factor  needs  comment.  | 
Encouragement  should  be  given,  and  ways  | 
and  means  should  be  found,  to  provide  our  | 
friends  with  the  opportunity  to  be  with  jii 
each  other.  Through  the  cooperation  o  j 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-  I 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  will  i 
return  to  Chile  via  Mexico  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America.  The  value  of 
contacts  among  the  Republics  to  the  south 
was  outlined  in  an  article,  On  Hemispherical 
Unity,  by  Domingo  Santa  Cruz  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Music  Educators  Journal: 

I  think  the  founding  in  each  American  republic 
of  new  associations  similar  to  the  Music  Educators 
National  Ck)nfcrence  would  be  of  tremendous  L 
significance  and  would  make  possible  the  real  I 
union  of  all  the  Americas.  Of  course,  in  the  I 
beginning  we  could  not  assemble  as  many  mem-  r 
bers  as  you  have  here,  and  therefore,  we  should  L 
have  to  start  not  only  with  all  who  are  working  I 
in  music  education,  but  with  those  who  are  I 
engaged  in  commercial  activities  concerning 
music,  as  well.  We  could  then  study  common  g 
methods  and  help  each  other  obtain  the  necessary  j 
equipment  such  as  books,  instruments,  phono-  I 
graphic  materials,  and  so  on.  No  one  of  these  I 
suggestions  is  impxissible,  and  I  think  that  the  I 
work  of  the  Conference  will  have  many  rejjer-  | 
cussions  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  ...  It  has  i 
been  a  great  pleasure  thus  to  plan  together  and  | 
to  discuss  with  freedom  Latin  American  problem*  I 
as  a  whole.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  wt  I 
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[Latin  American  musicians]  had  to  come  to  this 
country  before  we  could  meet  on  common  ground, 
because,  contrary  to  the  general  conception,  we 
in  South  America  do  not  have  such  opportunities, 
due  to  the  vast  distances  which  separate  us. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  Music 
Educators  Biennial  Conference  in  Milwaukee  and 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences  in  the  future 
for  all  of  us. 

That  we  in  the  United  States  gained 
enormously  from  the  contacts  with  the 
visitors  there  is  no  doubt.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  share  our  enthusiasm 
and  satisfaction  as  reflected  in  an  article, 
entitled  America's  Musical  Mobilization,  just 
received  from  Mr.  Sa  Pereira.  He  says 


in  effect  that  specialists  in  the  military 
field  come  to  the  United  States  from  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  and  return  to 
their  homelands  impressed  with  our  effici¬ 
ent  plans  for  mobilization.  Our  friends 
who  represented  the  music  life  of  the 
other  Republics  have  returned  to  their 
homes,  convinced  that  our  cultural  life 
and  interests  are  receiving  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  trying  time,  and  that  we  are 
enjoying  the  new  experience  of  sharing 
our  culture  with  them,  and  likewise,  the 
opportunities  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  culture.  In  short, 
America  has  mobilized  its  musical  life. 


Visit  of  the  President  of  Peru  to 
Washington 


On  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1942,  Presi¬ 
dent  Manuel  Prado  of  Peru  arrived  by 
plane  at  Bolling  Field,  Washington,  thus 
completing  the  first  step  of  a  two-weeks 
journey  that  took  him  not  only  to  the 
capital  but  also  to  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  industrial  centers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  visit  of 
President  Prado,  a  staunch  advocate  of 
hemispheric  solidarity,  was  made  at  the 
invitation  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
remarked:  “I  am  particularly  happy  to 
welcome  His  Excellency,  the  President 
of  Peru,  to  the  United  States  and  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  unprecedented  visit  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  Peru  during  his  active 
incumbency  in  that  high  office  is  a  con¬ 
crete  indication  of  the  strong  bonds  which 
today  exist  between  Peru  and  the  United 
Stales.  President  Prado’s  visit  is,  I  believe. 


a  splendid  example  of  the  friendly  and 
cooperative  relationships  between  the 
American  republics,  which  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  preserve  freedom  and  democracy 
in  the  Americas.” 

President  Roosevelt,  accompanied  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  numerous 
other  high  governmental.  Army,  and 
Navy  officials,  greeted  President  Prado 
on  his  arrival  at  the  airfield.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  distinguished  visitor’s  high 
rank,  full  military  honors  were  accorded 
him.  A  guard  of  honor,  composed  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  stood  at 
attention  at  Bolling  Field;  three  21 -gun 
salutes  were  fired;  the  several  service 
bands  played;  army  planes  dipped  in 
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salute;  and  the  open  car  in  which  the 
Chief  Executives  of  the  two  countries  rode 
to  the  White  House  was  escorted  by  United 
States  Army  scout  and  reconnaissance 
cars  filled  with  troops. 

Accompanying  President  Prado  on  his 
tour  was  the  following  party:  Their 
Excellencies  Dr.  Francisco  Tudela  and 
Dr.  \'i'ctor  Andres  Belaunde,  Ambas¬ 
sadors;  the  Hon.  Roberto  MacLean 
Estenos  and  the  Hon.  Carlos  Holguin  de 
Lavalle,  Xfinisters;  Senor  Gonzalo  N. 
de  Aramburu,  Director  of  Protocol  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflairs  of  Peru; 
Dr.  Pedro  Bustamante,  Presidential  Secre¬ 
tary;  General  of  Aviation  Fernando 
Melgar,  Military  Aide;  Captain  Jose  R. 
Alzamora,  Naval  Aide;  Colonel  Jose  M. 
Tamayo,  Military  Aide;  and  the  Hon.  R. 
Henry  Norweb,  American  Ambassador 
to  Peru. 

\  busy  round  of  official  entertainment, 
tours  of  inspection,  and  sightseeing  began 
almost  immediately  upon  the  President’s 
arrival.  For  his  first  night  in  Washing¬ 
ton  he  was  a  guest  at  the  White  House, 
and  the  President  entertained  at  a  state 
dinner  in  his  honor.  The  next  day  he 
moved  to  the  nearby  Blair  House,  one 
of  Washington’s  dignified  old  colonial 
mansions,  recently  purchased  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  serve  as  a 
guest  house  for  distinguished  visitors. 

During  the  next  few  days  President 
Prado  visited  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  .Soldier  at  Arlington,  and 
Nfount  V'ernon,  and  was  guest  of  honor 
at  several  luncheons,  dinners,  and  recep¬ 
tions  given  by  officials  of  high  rank.  On 
Saturday,  May  9,  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  held  a  special 
session  in  Dr.  Prado’s  honor.  Speaking 
on  liehalf  of  all  the  Board  members,  the 
Chairman,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  .States, 


addressed  the  Peruvian  President  in  these 
words: 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  been  entrusted  by  my  colleagues  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
with  the  delightful  duty  of  extending  to  Your 
Excellency  a  warm  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
Board.  VVe  are  honored  by  your  gracious  pres¬ 
ence  at  this  sp>ecial  session. 

Long  before  you  were  called  to  the  high  office 
that  you  now  occupy,  your  distinguished  services 
to  the  people  of  Peru  were  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
The  fact  that  you  have  been  called  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  your  great  country  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  career  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
your  jxjoplc. 

I  recall,  as  do  a  number  of  my  colleagues  here 
present,  the  charming  hospitality  which  the 
delegation  of  Peru,  of  which  you  were  a  distin¬ 
guished  member,  extended  to  us  during  the 
sessions  of  the  momentous  Conference  of  1938. 
We  remember  with  much  pleasure  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  working  with  you  in  the  cause  which  we 
all  have  so  much  at  heart. 

That,  as  we  all  know,  was  in  keeping  with  a 
tradition  of  which  Peru  can  justly  be  proud.  At 
the  successive  Pan  American  Conferences  your 
country  has  played  an  important  part  in  support¬ 
ing  every  plan  for  closer  cooperation  between 
the  nations  of  this  Continent  and  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  giving  effect  to  the  conventions 
signed  and  resolutions  adopted  by  these  Con¬ 
ferences.  At  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  your  representative  supported 
every  measure  looking  toward  Pan  American 
unity.  During  this  critical  pieriod  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Republics,  your  administration 
has  been  contributing  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the 
unity  of  purpxise  and  unity  of  pxjlicy  of  the 
.American  Republics. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  American  nations 
must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  each  other 
and  with  all  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  great  struggle  up>on  which  we  are  all 
engaged.  Upwn  the  outcome  of  that  struggle  will 
dep)end  the  future  of  man  for  generations  to  come. 

Our  p)ersonal  welcome  to  you,  Mr.  President,  is 
thus  combined  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation, 
felt  by  all  of  us,  for  the  important  part  which 
you  and  your  country  have  been  and  are  playing 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  Pan  American  solidarity 
and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
humanity. 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  WELCOMES  PRESIDENT  PRADO  AT  BOLLING  FIELD 

At  the  left  stands  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  center 

President  Roosevelt’s  naval  aide. 


The  President  of  Peru  responded  to  the 
Governing  Board’s  welcome  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board: 

I  thank  you  for  your  gracious  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  contribution  of  my  country  to  the 
cause  of  America  and  its  irrevocable  pledge  of 
collaboration  in  defense  of  democracy,  as  well  as 
for  your  kind  words  about  my  public  life,  which 
at  all  times  has  been  unreservedly  at  the  service 
of  my  country  and  of  the  highest  interests  of  the 
C’ontincnt. 

In  connection  with  your  cordial  reference  to 
the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Lima  in  1938,  I  cannot  fail  to  recall  the 
admirable  and  fruitful  part  that  you  played  at 
that  meeting  and  your  noble  consecration  to  the 
ideals  of  continental  union  and  peace. 
Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  singular  distinction  that  you  confer  upon 
me  in  this  ceremony  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
where,  together  with  their  flags,  the  hearts  and 
wills  of  all  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  are 
intertwined. 


Our  struggles  for  independence  were  the 
brilliant  beginning  of  Pan  Americanism,  for  in 
heroic  union  our  countries  fought  for  the  common 
ideal  of  liberty. 

Peru,  a  center  of  government  in  the  colonial 
period,  was  at  that  time  the  highest  expression 
of  continental  solidarity,  because  men  from  every 
latitude  flocked  there,  and  with  their  heroic  and 
unselfish  aid,  we  achieved  at  Junin  and  Ayacucho 
the  independence  of  the  new  South  .American 
Republics. 

When  years  later  a  new  threat  loomed  off  the 
coasts  of  the  southern  Pacific,  my  country  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Ecuador, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  then  President  of 
Peru,  General  Prado,  and  the  battle  fought  in 
the  Peruvian  port  of  Callao  on  May  2,  1866, 
announced  to  the  world  with  the  thunder  of  its 
cannon  that  there  was  no  room  on  American  soil 
for  new  pretensions  of  conquest.  Thus  Peru  is 
proud  of  having  been  awake  to  all  that  concerned 
the  indepiendence  of  the  .American  countries  and 
of  having  many  times  taken  the  initiative  in 
movements  of  continental  solidarity. 
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The  Americanist  spirit  continued  to  take  root 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  peoples,  constantly 
alert  to  the  defense  of  their  common  interests, 
as  was  eloquently  proved  over  a  period  of  more 
than  a  century  by  their  standing  together  in  the 
face  of  all  attempts  at  aggression  against  the 
liberty  of  the  New  World  nations. 

To  our  generation  has  fallen  the  lot  of  living 
under  the  apprehensions  and  fears  brought  on  by 
the  course  of  events  leading  to  the  present  world¬ 
shaking  tragedy. 

We  have  witnessed  the  failure  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  the  mutilation  of  China;  conquest  to 
further  renewed  imp>erialistic  expansions;  and 
the  manner  in  which  force,  threatening  all  the 
traditions  of  jurisprudence  and  human  brother¬ 
hood,  has  again  and  again  disregarded  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  treaties,  honor,  and  the  faith  of  the  pledged 
word.  America  cannot  remain  indifferent  while 
it  perceives  the  continuance  of  this  cataclysm, 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  foresight  of  our  continent  has  been  re¬ 
affirmed  in  successive  conferences  during  recent 
years.  In  all  these  conferences  the  expression  of 
Pan  Americanism  has  Ix’cn  strengthened;  the 


hearts  of  the  people  in  all  the  countries  of  the  ' 
hemisphere  have  been  intimately  united;  an 
unshakable  unity  of  thought  and  action  has  been  j 

maintained;  and  now  as  the  grave  responsibility  j 

of  this  historic  moment  is  being  faced,  we  are  j 

fortified  by  the  firm  hojje  that,  united  in  this  cru-  ! 

cial  hour,  we  shall  share  at  a  not  too  distant  day  \ 

the  well-being  of  the  New  World,  purged  of  its  | 

errors  by  our  common  efforts,  wherein  all  coun-  J 

tries,  large  or  small,  will  be  respected,  wherein  j 

all  nations  will  be  certain  of  security,  and  where  ‘ 

every  individual  will  enjoy  the  inalienable  guaran¬ 
tees  of  human  dignity  and,  as  the  highest  reward  I 
of  his  existence,  can  boast  the  supreme  right  to 
lie  free.  Let  us  raise  our  spirits  and  our  hearts  in  i 

the  conviction  that  the  advent  of  this  Ix'tter  world  j 

must  be  in  great  part  the  result  of  America’s  * 

vigilance,  and  let  us  reinforce  our  optimism  with  f 

the  thought  that,  while  on  other  continents  ? 

attempts  arc  made  to  impxtsc  the  language  of  j 

force,  in  ours  no  language  but  that  of  justice  and  :i 

reason  is  recognized  or  accepted.  | 

Until  now  plans  for  a  European  union  have  ; 
always  been  blocked  by  periodic  crises  that  have 
plunged  old  Europe  into  aggressive  conflicts  t)f  j 
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opposing  and  unyielding  ethnic,  economic  and 
historic  interests.  The  obstacle  to  Asiatic  unifi¬ 
cation  has  been  that  this  ancient  portion  of  the 
earth  is  unacquainted  with  the  virtues  of  good  will 
and  the  rule  of  a  conquering  theism  has  prevailed 
therein.  In  .Africa  the  lack  of  advanced  political 
and  cultural  organisms  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  ports  cf  that  C'ontinent  have  always  been 
opened  to  colonizing  expansion  have  conspired 
against  a  possible  union.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  Continent  and  our  races  may  well  be  proud 
that  Pan  Americanism  represents  with  increasing 
power,  by  the  free  will  of  all  the  .American 
peoples,  a  solid  political  and  economic  block 
which  is  the  vigorous  expression  of  our  common 
hopes  and  interests  and  which  offers  incalculable 
prospects  for  the  future. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  toward  the  future  of  the 
New  World.  VVe  are  of  necessity  united  today  in 
danger,  as  we  were  yesterday  in  glory,  and  as  we 
shall  be  temorrew  in  a  state  of  general  well-being. 
Let  us  prepare  the  work  of  reconstruction  that 
must  follow  the  hecatomb,  completely  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  violence  and  of  conquest  that 
seeks  to  dominate  the  world.  America  is  the 
land  of  promise  for  humanity.  \Ien,  races, 
nations  live  here  under  the  shelter  of  Demoeracy. 
Our  civilization  has  its  origin  in  the  Gospel, 
whose  light  came  to  us  with  the  caravels  of 
Columbus  and  was  strengthened  by  the  influence 
of  the  Renaissance.  Our  economic  systems  and 
our  needs  complement  each  other.  VVe  all  love 
liberty.  And  if  during  the.se  moments  of  danger 
we  .share  the  same  anxiety,  it  is  because  all 
Americans,  North,  Central,  and  .South,  desire  a 
definite,  honorable,  and  worthy  pieaee,  a  peace 
in  which  there  shall  be  neither  oppressor  nor 
oppressed,  in  which  the  dictates  of  violence  and 
hate  shall  not  prevail,  in  which  all  ideologies  of 
force  and  despotism  shall  be  outlawed,  and  in 
which  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  shall  be 
reestablished  on  immovable,  just,  and  humane 
foundations. 

.\flcr  the  Governing  Board  had  ad¬ 
journed  and  President  Prado’s  health  had 
been  drunk  by  the  meinliers,  he  spoke 
briefly  at  the  closintr  session  of  the  Eighth 
Pan  .'American  C'hild  CAmgress,  recei\ing 
an  ovation  from  the  delegates. 

The  day  clo.sed  with  a  splendid  dinner 
and  reception  tendered  by  His  Excellency 
the  .Ambassador  of  Peru,  Sehor  don  Manuel 
Ereyre  y  Santander,  at  the  Embassy. 


On  Monday,  May  11,  President  Prado 
paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  capitol, 
where  he  was  invited  to  address  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Gentlemen: 

It  is  indeed  a  high  honor  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  worthy  guardian  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Freedom,  Law,  and  Justice  of  this  great 
American  nation  and  faithful  interpreter  of  its 
will  throughout  its  existence,  grants  to  me  today. 

1  acknowledge  and  gratefully  accept  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Peruvian  people. 

Gentlemen,  I  bring  you  a  message  from  my 
country,  uttered  in  the  solemn  accent  of  all  the 
collective  expressions  that  define  thejhoughts  and 
attitudes  of  nations,  when  in  epiochal  moments  of 
their  history,  vital  interests  of  humanity  are  found 
to  be  at  stake,  imperatively  elaiming  from  them 
the  active  participation  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
give  in  order  to  mark  the  great  orientations  of 
history. 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  live  in  the  most  tragic 
and  somlier  hour  since  man  began  his  arduous 
ascent  on  the  age-long  ladder  of  progress;  at  no 
other  time  has  the  struggle  been  so  extensive  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  representing  a  past  of  enslaving 
despotism  and  a  future  holding  high  the  banners 
of  Democracy,  whereon  we  find  inscribed  in 
shining  characters  the  principle  of  equality 
among  men  and  nations. 

Peru,  a  country  that  came  to  independence  pro¬ 
claiming,  as  did  all  the  .American  nations,  its 
republican  convictions,  a  country  that  through¬ 
out  its  history  has  endeavored  to  pay  constant 
homage  to  the  inherent  right  of  all  nations  to 
determine  their  own  destinies  and  to  regulate 
their  relationships  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect, 
could  not  for  a  single  instant  hesitate  in  adopting 
a  definite  and  resolute  position  in  the  face  of  the 
flood  of  forces  that  try  to  drown  in  blood  every 
sentiment  of  freedom  and  to  perpetuate  in  all  the 
world  a  system  of  racial  hegemony  that  in  every¬ 
one's  interest  must  be  abolished  wherever  it  is 
found. 

.America,  the  refuge  of  lilierty  and  democracy, 
is  an  immovable  bulwark  against  which  will  be 
shattered  any  attempt  to  nullify  the  historical 
efforts  and  experiences  carried  out  under  our 
founding  institutions  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  order  that  the  .American  Continent  may 
fulfill  its  mission  as  defender  of  human  culture 
anti  of  the  eternal  values  of  the  spirit,  it  was 
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necessary  that  the  nations  comp>osing  it,  rising 
above  all  selfish  interest,  should  form  a  firm  and 
united  front,  their  watchword  allegiance  to  the 
same  ideal  and  the  same  indestructible  faith  in 
the  conquest  of  a  common  destiny. 

And  thus  at  this  moment,  which  will  mark  an 
cf)och  in  the  history  of  the  Continent,  a  new 
economic  and  social  policy  is  being  crystallized, 
which  will  guide  relations  among  the  nations  of 
this  Hemisphere  in  accordance  with  an  eminently 
humane  and  constructive  concept — a  solid  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  invincibility  of  its  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  maintenance  of  its  indefiendence. 

We  must  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  events 
have  caught  us  by  surprise  and  that  they  have 
had  an  enlightening  effect,  comp)elling  us  to 
make  important  rectifications  without  delay  and 
to  organize  ourselves  into  one  great  unit,  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  full 
and  harmonious  development  of  our  life  and  our 
culture. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  the  urgent  task  of 
rapidly  organizing  the  exploitation  of  our  natural 
resources  within  a  vast  integrated  plan  of  research, 
inventory,  and  constructive  preparation,  includ¬ 
ing  communications  and  transport,  so  that  we 
may  immediately  and  efficiently  set  in  motion 
the  extensive  and  complex  mechanism  of  our 
production  of  raw  materials  and  their  industrial 
processing,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  enormous  and  urgent  demands 
of  the  war. 

And  I  have  the  immense  satisfaction  of  announc¬ 
ing,  gentlemen,  that  the  cooperation  of  Peru  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  factor  of  real  importance  in  the 
solution  of  the  common  problems  of  continental 
defense,  since  it  offers  without  reservations  the 
great  resources  of  its  rich  virgin  forests,  its  majestic 
mountain  ranges  with  their  prodigious  mineral 
and  hydroelectric  wealth,  its  fertile  valleys,  its 
copious  rivers,  its  mild  climate,  and  the  proverbial 
calm  of  the  ocean  alongs  its  shores — in  short, 
the  resources  of  all  this  magnificent  setting, 
wherein  marvellous  civilizations  now  lost  in  the 
mists  of  the  past  once  flourished,  and  wherein 
today  a  people,  whose  blood  unites  the  virtues 
of  the  native  and  the  Spanish  raees,  is  engaged  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  hour  with  indomi¬ 
table  decision  and  absolute  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  that  inspire  the  great  cause  of 
democracy. 

It  is  a  noble  task,  gentlemen,  that  the  nations 
of  America  are  performing  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  the  Founding  Fathers  who,  like  a 
brilliant  constellation,  shine  everlastingly  in 


the  skies  of  the  New  World  and  whose  august 
memory  I  wish  to  evoke  in  these  precincts  of 
Justice  and  of  Law,  as  a  symbol  of  our  republican 
creed. 

The  great  democracy  of  the  United  States,  in 
whose  hands  God  has  placed  today  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  is  fulfilling  that  historic  mission,  as 
the  brain,  heart,  and  motor  nerves  of  the  titanic 
struggle  for  freedom  which  is  using  the  whole 
world  for  its  stage.  To  the  service  of  that  struggle 
the  United  States  is  contributing  in  their  entirety 
the  virtues  of  its  people  and  its  formidable  ca¬ 
pacity  for  organization,  discipline,  and  toil,  which 
have  permitted  it  to  assure  in  a  brief  time  the 
creation  of  an  unsurpassed  military  might,  not 
only  for  its  own  direct  use  but  for  a  gigantic  arsenal 
to  supply  all  the  democracies  of  the  world.  The 
vigorous  and  effective  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  reaches  every  corner  where  the  battle  is 
being  waged  for  democracy,  equality,  justice,  and 
right;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  survival  of  sovereign 
nations  and  free  men. 

In  the  name  of  Peru,  whose  destinies  I  have  the 
honor  of  guiding,  I  reiterate  in  this  supreme 
moment  our  spontaneous  adherence  to  the 
international  policy  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
highest  incarnation  of  the  democratic  ideal,  and  I 
reaffirm  my  unfaltering  faith  that,  however 
strong  the  forces  of  oppression  and  despotism  and 
however  painful  the  sacrifices  imposed  uf>on  the 
nations  fighting  for  the  rights  of  civilization,  they 
will  be  vanquished  and  the  sun  of  liberty  will  once 
again  shine  for  all  men  of  good  will. 

Gentlemen,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  always 
remember  these  great  moments  and  the  tribute 
that  you  have  generously  paid  me.  We  share  the 
same  beliefs  and  the  same  objectives  and  we  have 
met  today,  in  this  temple  of  democracy,  to  re¬ 
dedicate  ourselves  and  to  renew  before  the  guiding 
spirits  of  the  Founding  Fathers  our  solemn  vow  to 
preserve  intact  the  patrimony  of  freedom  that 
they  created  with  their  own  lives.  We  have 
received  this  patrimony  as  a  sacred  heritage 
which,  adorned  and  augmented,  we  must  trans¬ 
mit  to  posterity. 

The  hopes  of  the  world  are  now  centered  upon 
this  Gontinent,  the  favorite  home  of  liberty.  And 
America,  gentlemen,  is  demonstrating  with 
extraordinary  eloquence  that,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  its  honorable  traditions,  it  is  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  mankind  and  that  it  knows  how 
to  obey  faithfully  the  mandate  of  history — a 
destiny  of  struggles  crowned  with  glory. 

The  supreme  objective  of  the  present  hour  is  to 
win.  The  goal  to  lx*  reached  is  victory.  In 
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order  to  achieve  it  we  must  coordinate  with  the 
highest  precision  all,  absolutely  all,  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  activities  so  that  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  material  and  spiritual  resources  of  each 
country  will  respond  with  accuracy  and  maximum 
efficiency  to  the  execution  of  the  plans  for  action 
and  for  reciprocal  collaboration  among  all  those 
nations  which  in  the  defense  of  democracy  find 
themselves  involved  in  this  painful  tragedy. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  guiding  the 
destiny  of  nations,  looking  toward  the  future 
Ix-yond  the  terrible  drama  of  the  war,  should 
wrest  from  the  ver>’  depths  of  these  events  the 
great  and  fundamental  orientations  of  the  future. 
It  is  neeessary  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  world 
today  there  shall  rise  an  invincible  will  to  prevent 
present  or  future  generations  from  being  plunged 
again  into  a  similar  eatastrophe.  The  present 
mcment  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  of  taking 
action  not  only  in  obedience  to  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  in  the  face  of  danger,  but  also 
of  formulating  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  eternal 
principles  of  Christianity,  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  standards  of  equality  and  lofty  ethics  to  govern 
life,  promote  progress,  and  assure  the  welfare  of 
all  human  beings.  If  the  war  is  followed  by 
disagreement,  misery,  and  confusion,  then  the 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  these  tragic  days  will 
have  been  in  vain.  Only  the  rule  of  Justice,  the 
supreme  law  governing  the  relations  of  men  and 
of  nations,  will  make  it  possible  to  overcome  the 
disquieting  uncertainty  of  the  p)ost-war  period. 

In  view  of  the  thirst  for  justice  and  the  need 
that  humanity  feels  for  reparation,  it  is  our  un¬ 
avoidable  duty  to  open  the  wide  roads  that  will 
carry  us  to  the  broadest  realization  of  the  common 
ideals  of  the  democratic  creed  whose  basic 
principles  arc  emblazoned  on  the  flags  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  Continent:  rehabilitation  of  the 
rights  of  man,  of  the  family,  of  free  civilized 
institutions  and  of  nationalities,  as  expressions  of 
historic  realities  which,  although  endowing 
nations  with  special  characteristics,  engender 
no  antagonisms  between  them  but  rather  enrich 
and  accelerate  their  evolution  within  a  construc¬ 
tive  world  cooperation.  This  is  the  only  means 
of  laying  the  foundations  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
which  man  and  society  may  attain  the  fulness 
of  their  harmonious  development  and  happiness. 

From  W'^ashington,  the  Peruvian  Presi¬ 
dent’s  itinerary  led  to  Detroit,  wliere  he 


visited  the  Ford  W  illow  Run  and  River 
Rouge  Plants  and  the  Chrysler  Tank 
Arsenal;  to  Buffalo,  where  he  saw  the 
Curtiss-W’right  airplane  plants  and  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls;  to  Boston  (his  son  is  a  student  at 
Harvard);  and  finally  to  New  York,  where 
he  spent  several  days,  during  which  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  W’est  Point  and  was  guest  of 
honor  at  many  festivities,  including  a 
luncheon  given  by  Mayor  La  Guardia  at 
the  airport  bearing  his  name.  A  great 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  sponsored 
by  the  Pan  American  Society  and  the 
Peruvian-American  Association  and  at¬ 
tended  by  a  thousand  persons  climaxed  his 
stay  in  New  York.  Both  Columbia  and 
Fordham  Universities  welcomed  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Prado,  who  has  had  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  soldier,  educator,  editor,  and 
statesman,  was  the  first  South  .American 
president  to  visit  the  United  States  while 
in  office.  Since  his  inauguration  in  De¬ 
cember  1939,  he  has  consistently  supported 
a  policy  of  inter-American  concord  and 
solidarity.  His  visit,  reflecting  both  his 
cooperative  international  spirit  and  his 
own  personal  talents  and  achievements, 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  another  link 
uniting  Peru  and  the  United  States  in 
their  common  resolve  to  strive,  together 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

After  official  visits  to  Panama,  Cuba, 
V’enezuela  and  Colombia,  in  all  of  which 
countries  he  was  greeted  with  expre.ssions 
of  respect  and  good  will,  President  Prado 
returned  to  Lima,  where  his  compatriots 
welcomed  home  the  leader  and  gracious 
gentleman  who  had  done  them  honor 
abroad. 


All  pliOtocrApbs  eourteay  of  Curcormo  G»U«ry  of  Art 

“PARK  BENCH”  (WOOD),  BY  AtiUSTIN  RICANEI.I.I  Ol  ARtJENTINA 
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Sculpture  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 


An  Exhibition  of  C'.oiucinporary  Sculpture 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  opened  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
1).  C.,  on  May  16,  1942. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  President 
of  the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  goes  the  credit  both  for 
having  originated  the  idea  of  such  an 
exhibition  and  for  having  made  it  a 
reality  by  assembling  the  hundred  works 
representing  the  Latin  .\mcrican  countries, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  In  a  foreword 
to  the  Exhibition  catalogue,  Mr.  \Vatson 
wrote  as  follows; 

The  Amciican  nations  are  joined  today  in  a 
common  cause.  Unparalleled  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  are  being  made  by  their  peoples  to  protect  all 
the  fine  things  which  have  been  developed  in  our 
hemisphere. 

The  records  left  by  potter  and  carver  tell  us  of 


.After  the  showing  in  Washington,  the 
exhibit  will  make  a  tour  of  art  museums 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  Bt'Li.ETiN  is  pleased  to  publish 
photographs  of  a  few’  of  the  works  com¬ 
posing  this  unique  exhibition.  .A  regret¬ 
table  lack  of  space  prohibits  publication  of 
photographs  of  works  representing  all 
countries  of  the  hemisphere,  but  those 
shown  are  indicative  of  the  skill,  originality, 
and  sensitive  treatment  evident  in  all. 


the  ancient  past.  Ceramist  and  sculptor  of  today 
will  report  in  the  future;  but  they  also  speak  now 
of  contemporary  times  and  ways  of  life. 

This  collection  has  been  assembled  in  order  to 
give  our  peoples  an  opportunity  to  sec  what  is 
being  done  by  the  sculptors  of  all  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance 
rendered  us  by  government  officials,  museum 
directors,  art  authorities,  and  others  who  have 
collaborated  in  this  work. 


ORULA”  (MAHOGANY),  BY  TEODORO 
RAMOS  BLANCO  OF  CUBA 


CHOLITA”  (BRONZE),  BY  RAUL  PRO 
OF  PERU 


1 _ ^ 

CHAMACOCO  INDIAN”  (BRONZE),  BY 
VICENTE  I»OLLAROLO  OF  PARAGUAY 


“HEAD  OF  INDIAN”  (STONE),  BY  FRAN 
CISCO  ZIJNIGA'OF  COSTA  RICA 


‘THE  DRUMMER”  (MAHOGANY),  BY 
ANDRi  LAFONTANT  OF  HAITI 


‘RUSTIC  WOMAN”  (BRONZE),  BY 
GABRIEL  6sCAR  BRACHO  OF  VENE¬ 
ZUELA 


‘ANCHIETA  AND  CHILD  ”  (WOOD),  BY  “OLD  ARTIGAS”  (BRONZE),  BY  JOS6  LUIS 
RICARDO  CIPICCHIA  OF  BRAZIL  ZORRILLA  DE  SAN  MARTIn  OF 


l*Qotocraph  by  l'o<ier«oo<l  an<J  l'D<ler»oo<i 


The  Bolivian  sculptor  whose  Indian  heads  and  groups  in  wocxl  and  other  media  attracted  much  favorable 
comment  when  exhibited  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States  last  year  (see  Bulletin  for  July  1941)  has 
continued  her  success  with  fifteen  portrait  heads  shown  at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington  during 
May.  Her  portraits  of  men  are  especially  successful  because  of  their  strength  and  plastic  quality;  the 
modeling  is  lx>ld  but  subtle.  .Above,  the  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency; 
on  opposite  page,  above,  .Senorita  Nunez  del  Prado  with  her  head  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Burke  and  the 
sitter;  below,  left,  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  V’ice  President  of  the  United  .States;  right,  the  Hon. 
Harlan  F.  .Stone,  Chief  Justice.  The  Washington  Post  said:  “.Senorita  Nunez  del  Prado  is  both  clever  and 
brilliant  in  her  achievement.  Not  only  does  she  get  an  excellent  likeness,  but  she  adds  the  sp>ccial 
attainment  of  a  remarkable  presentation  of  the  character  of  the  sitter,  expres.sed  in  a  distinctive  style. 
The  artist  strives  for  a  sensitive  renditicjn  of  the  mouth,  which  is  more  nearly  an  expression  of  the  character 
in  sculpture  than  the  eyes,  which  cannot  lie  as  well  made  expressive  in  this  form  of  art  as  in  painting.” 
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Glimpses  of  Colombia 

EMMA  CECILIA  NARANJO 


I  SHALL  always  remember  with  what 
emotion  I  first  saw  the  tropical  shores  of 
Colombia  on  an  unforgettable  Friday  at 
the  crack  of  dawn !  I'hese  were  the  same 
loved  shores  that  my  parents  had  left 
twenty-three  years  ago  on  a  consular 
mission  to  the  L'nited  States,  the  home 
of  their  American-born  children. 

For  twenty-one  years  I  had  l)een  ac¬ 
quainting  myself  with  Colombian  culture, 
mingling  with  South  -Xmerican  students, 
and  attending  lectures,  but  up  to  that 
time  I  had  never  set  foot  on  Colombia’s 
soil.  My  mind  was  constantly  filled  with 
unanswered  questions  about  Colombian 
civilization,  climate,  social  conditions, 
customs,  and  ordinary  everyday  life. 
I  wanted  to  compare  the  two  countries 
from  an  American  viewpoint.  I  was 
interested  in  my  own  reactions  toward 
Colombia  and  fascinated  at  the  prospect 
of  having  a  new  world  open  to  me. 
Combined  with  all  these  feelings  was  the 
joyous  expectancy  of  meeting  legions  of 
relatives  still  unknown. 

Looking  over  the  deck  rail  at  this  first 
stretch  of  Colombian  land,  I  was  filled 
with  the  excitement  of  new  adventure. 

Colombia  is  a  land  of  picturesque  con¬ 
trasts:  majestic  mountains  and  arid  plains; 
fertile  valleys  and  barren  waste  lands; 
intense  tropical  heat  and  zero  weather; 
colonial  civilizations  and  model  modern 
suburbs.  Charming  to  the  foreigner  is 
the  fact  that  each  section  of  Colombia 
has  its  own  history,  individual  customs, 
music,  and  dialect.  The  variety  of  at¬ 
mosphere  in  C!olombia  disp>cls  monotony. 
If  one  is  searching  for  historical  color, 
one  goes  to  romantic  Cartagena,  un- 
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changed  in  large  |)art  since  the  days  of 
the  French  and  English  buccaneers;  for 
gaiety  and  sparkle,  to  Barranquilla,  where 
.Xmerican  influence  predominates;  for  a 
touch  of  our  Old  West,  to  Cali  with  its 
Ijeautiful  scenery  and  spacious  haciendas; 
and  for  the  busy  life  of  a  metropolis,  to 
Bogota. 

I  was  a  little  doubtful  about  a  pleasant 
stay  in  Colombia,  for  after  all,  my  mother 
had  not  returned  to  her  native  land  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  the  country  was 
unknown  to  me.  Surely  in  this  short 
lifetime,  drastic  changes  would  have 
occurred  in  social  circles — enough  to 
make  us  total  strangers.  My  fears  soon 
\anished.  At  the  pier,  at  the  airfield, 
in  fact  anywhere  we  went,  we  were 
greeted  by  small  armies  of  people  all 
rushing  at  us  with  open  arms  and  flowers. 
Relatives,  childhocxl  friends,  their  wives, 
husbands,  sons,  daughters,  and  nearest 
kin  were  all  present  to  receive  us.  Friend¬ 
ship  is  friendship  in  Colombia,  and 
a  score  of  years  does  not  break  the 
strong  bonds  that  exist.  No  one  is  ever 
alone  in  Colombia! 

Of  the  four  important  Ciolombian  cities 
that  I  visited,  Barranquilla  was  our  first 
stop.  This  city  leaves  a  very  favorable 
imj)rcssion  with  the  foreigner.  It  boasts 
one  of  the  liest  hotels  in  South  .America, 
the  Hotel  del  Prado,  which  is  constantly 
filled  with  .American  tourists  who  take 
delight  in  its  attractive  sw'imming  pool 
and  cocktail  bar.  El  Prado  is  Barran- 
quilla’s  most  modern  residential  section, 
and  the  Barranquilleros  feel  very  proud  of 
the  delightful  homes  found  there.  It  is 
amazing  to  learn  how  fast  Barranquilla 


A  BUSINESS  STREET,  BARRANQUILLA 
An  imf>ortant  shipping,  airline  and  industrial  center,  Barranquilla  is  advancing  rapidly. 


has  progressed.  It  has  theaters,  large 
department  stores,  American  ice-cream 
jjarlors,  groceries,  and  five-and-ten-ccnt 
stores,  besides  many  factories.  The  large 
.\merican  colony  there  apparently  lives 
very  happily,  and  has  spread  its  gringo 
influence  to  such  an  extent  that  very 
often  one  hears  more  English  than  Spanish 
spoken  in  a  group  of  people.  Social 
customs  have  also  been  influenced  by 
-Vmericans,  and  today  the  Barranquillan 
girls  have  far  more  freedom  than  the  rest 
of  their  sex  in  other  parts  of  Colombia. 

The  climate  in  the  suburb  of  El  Prado 
is  extremely  pleasant  l)ecause  of  the 


breezes  blowing  from  the  Magdalena 
River.  Barranquilla  is  advancing  rapidly 
and  should  become  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  the  medium-sized  South  Amer¬ 
ican  cities. 

The  road  from  Barranquilla  to  Cartagena 
is  fairly  good,  and  palms,  huge  cactus 
plants,  banana  plantations,  and  \arious 
wild  fruit  trees  arc  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  tropical  scenery.  This  interesting  trip 
takes  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

Colombian  hospitality  showed  itself 
again  during  our  automobile  ride.  A 
young  Clartagenero  shared  the  passenger 
car  with  us  and,  noting  that  we  were 
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visitors  in  Colombia,  undertook  to  make 
us  comfortable  and  happy.  When  we 
arrived,  it  was  he  who  located  a  hotel  for 
us  and  went  so  far  as  to  take  our  trunks 
out  of  the  car.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in 
Colombia !  There  is  a  strong  sense  of 
unity  among  the  Colombians  that  even 
embraces  the  foreigner. 

Cartagena  is  a  most  fascinating  and 
amazing  town.  It  is  like  the  romantic 
scenario  to  some  pirate  play:  fortresses 
looking  out  over  sparkling  waters,  palm- 
lined  shores  kissed  by  foam,  ancient 
churches  built  high  above  the  city,  and 
walls  that  seem  to  touch  the  sky.  Slumber¬ 
ing  lazily  under  the  tropical  sun,  this 
ancient  and  revered  city  remains  almost 
intact  as  when  French  and  English  buc¬ 
caneers  plundered  its  coasts.  One  is  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  noisy  twentieth  century 
to  the  quiet  of  the  sixteenth;  the  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  mystery,  intrigue,  romantic 


legends,  and  a  kind  of  suspense.  There 
are  stories  of  gold  buried  in  ancient  patios, 
of  families  who  suddenly  become  strangely 
wealthy,  of  spirits  that  haunt  the  corridors 
of  four-hundred-year-old  houses. 

The  walls  of  Cartagena  are  famous. 
Their  purpose  was  to  keep  out  the  enemy, 
and  so  wide  is  each  one  that  in  places  six 
automobiles  could  be  driven  alongside  one 
another.  Fortresses,  wonderful  examples 
of  human  ingenuity,  are  located  at  strate¬ 
gic  points.  Most  of  these  have  under¬ 
ground  passages  which  seem  to  go  on 
indefinitely.  They  are  tall  and  wide  at 
the  entrance  but  as  they  continue  become 
extremely  low  and  narrow,  so  much  so  that 
one  is  forced  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  touch  of 
all  in  this  walled  city  is  given  by  the  still 
unpaved  colonial  squares,  bits  of  old 
Spain  transported  to  the  New  World. 
Sometimes  an  arch  guards  the  entrance. 


HOTEL  DEL  PRADO,  BARRANQUILLA 
The  wide  terrace  and  galleries  of  the  hotel  make  it  eomfortable  and  charming. 


PART  OF  THE  CARTAGENA  WALLS 

Erected  in  the  17th  century  to  keep  out  the  buccaneers,  the  fortifications  are  massive  and  well  preserved 

in  many  sections. 


.Antiquated  coaches  stand  in  line  on  one 
side  of  the  square  awaiting  visitors,  ready 
to  take  them  along  the  ocean  roads. 
.After  the  streets  leave  the  squares  they 
become  narrower  and  narrower,  until 
sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an 
automobile  to  pass  through.  Colonial 
balconies  project  from  houses  on  either 
side,  and  occasionally  they  arc  so  close  to 
each  other  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  hands 
across  the  thoroughfare. 

Cartagena  is  filled  with  a  strange 
silence  as  though  this  venerable  city  still 
were  mourning  for  the  ghosts  of  yesterday. 
The  four-hundrcd-ycar-old  houses  share 
this  weird  silence,  and  every  footstep 
resounds  a  hundred  times.  One  can 
easily  lose  himself  in  the  vast  rcKims,  end¬ 


less  corridors,  and  huge  patios.  The 
imagination  works  nervously  in  these 
ancient  mansions,  where  it  seems  as  if  one 
glimpsed  fleeting  forms  and  shadows 
crossing  patios  or  turning  corners. 

Almost  every  colonial  house  is  said  to  be 
haunted  by  a  ghost.  I  was  told  that  one 
was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman  who 
swept  out  the  large  patios  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

What  is  hard  not  to  believe,  incredible 
though  they  may  sound,  are  the  stories 
about  entierros.  During  the  time  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  in  colonial  days,  there  were  no 
banks  in  which  to  store  great  fortunes, 
t  herefore  the  only  way  to  safeguard  them 
was  to  bury  the  gold  under  bricks  in  the 
patios  or  any  other  convenient  place  in 
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the  house.  Often  the  owners  died,  leaving 
the  whereabouts  of  their  wealth  unknown. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  about  it  until 
poor  people  suddenly  became  strangely 
wealthy.  The  story  goes  that  eery  lights 
springing  from  the  ground  indicated 
where  the  treasure  was  buried,  and  who¬ 
ever  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  them 
became  the  owner  of  the  hidden  fortune. 
Even  today  people  sometimes  find  these 
entierros  by  chance  in  their  own  back 
yards.  I  have  also  heard  many  people 
talk  about  spirits  that  roam  houses  where 
gold  is  buried.  They  say  that  these  are 
souls  in  Purgatory  whose  mission  on  earth 
is  to  disclose  the  hiding  place  of  entierros 
so  that  they  may  benefit  someone!  The 


CourtMy  of  Korkiue  NarADjo 

A  COLONIAL  MAN.SION,  CARTAGENA 

Such  vast  houses,  four  centuries  old,  are  the 
locale  for  stories  of  phantoms  and  buried 
treasure. 


truth  of  these  tales  may  be  doubted,  but  it 
is  fascinating  to  half  believe  in  them. 

There  is  something  about  Colombian 
churches  that  makes  one  want  to  pray 
fervently — that  inspires  mysticism.  At 
dawn  one  can  hear  the  clanging  of  their 
colonial  bells  calling  to  mass,  and  at  dusk 
they  announce  the  close  of  day.  One 
rises  and  retires  to  the  clang  of  bells,  and 
their  ringing  becomes  a  part  of  life. 
Every  Colombian  will  tell  you  how  he 
loves  those  bells  that  he  has  heard  from 
childhood  and  that  some  day  will  an¬ 
nounce  his  departure  to  the  other  world. 

In  the  early  morning  the  old  church  is 
filled  with  shadows.  It  is  still  nearly 
dark  inside,  but  faint  beams  of  light  find 
their  way  through  open  windows.  Peas¬ 
ant  women  kneel  in  prayer,  and  their 
Our  Fathers  and  Aie  Marias  are  heard  like 
the  drone  of  bees.  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
church,  their  black-draped  forms  look 
phantomlike  as  they  move  from  one 
Station  of  the  Cross  to  the  other.  The 
priest  chants  in  low  tones  and  children’s 
voices  answer  him  in  song.  The  light 
becomes  stronger.  Now  one  can  clearly 
see  the  beautiful  holy  images,  relics  of 
three  hundred  years  or  more.  Outside  a 
cock  crows.  It  is  morning.  The  church 
bells  clang  solemnly. 

Clartagena  has  a  good-sized  American 
colony  that  feels  happy  and  at  home  there. 
The  modern  sections  of  towm  and  the 
l)eautiful  country  club  with  its  fine  golf 
course  give  Americans  a  touch  of  the 
United  States. 

The  city  is  totally  difTcrent  from  Bar- 
ranquilla.  While  Barranquilia  has  a  gay 
night  life,  Cartagena  is  totally  void  of  all 
social  activities  very  early  in  the  evening. 
Even  the  customs  are  different  in  the  two 
cities,  young  people  having  far  more  free¬ 
dom  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  where 
they  still  must  cater  to  colonial  customs. 


GLIMPSES  OF  COLOMBIA 
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THE  PLAZA  OF  SANTO  DOMINGO,  CARTAGENA 

A  colonial  atmosphere  characterizes  the  squares  and  houses  with  overhanging  balconies,  whose  fascinating 
details  are  thrown  into  relief  after  dark  by  the  street  lighting. 


Skipping  over  to  Cali,  we  find  a  region 
that  is  totally  unlike  the  coast  both  in 
topography  and  in  climate.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  called  El  Valle  del  Cauca,  whose 
capital  is  Cali,  is  fertile,  mountainous, 
much  cooler,  and  full  of  nature’s  glories. 
The  panorama  of  the  Valley  from  the 
plane  window  is  a  scene  that  the  mmd 
and  heart  will  never  forget.  It  is  like  the 
entrance  to  a  lost  Paradise.  There  are 
miles  and  miles  of  plains  in  every  hue  of 
green;  a  winding  river  whose  banks  are 
shaded  by  trees  of  luxuriant  foliage; 
thousands  of  cattle  roaming  lazily  under 
a  brilliant  sun,  and  purple-tinted  moun¬ 
tains  half  hidden  by  clouds  of  gold  that 
frame  this  unltelievable  Iteauty.  .Ml  this 
bright  splash  of  color  is  like  a  painting  by 
\’an  Gogh.  At  last  C'ali  is  seen  nestling 
in  the  folds  of  the  valley.  How  bright 
the  red-tiled  roofs  look! 

Commercially  ('ali  is  progressing  fast. 
.\n  .\mcrican  can  purchase  almost  any 
article  in  C’ali  that  is  found  in  the  United 


States.  Although  the  city  is  small,  it  can 
boast  a  fine  hotel,  e.xcellent  theaters,  and 
two  or  three  country  clubs.  It  is  framed 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  so  that  the  eye 
can  never  escape  nature’s  wonders.  With¬ 
in  fifteen  minutes  of  Cali’s  center,  one  is 
in  open  country,  and  what  glorious  coun¬ 
try  it  is  too !  The  scenery  apjjears  to  have 
lieen  arranged  by  the  artistry  of  an 
interior  decorator,  so  perfect  is  the  setting 
of  each  field,  river,  stream,  and  mountain. 
However,  the  best  part  about  it  all  is  that 
Nature  has  done  her  own  decorating, 
since  all  this  beauty  is  wild  and  un¬ 
touched.  The  haciendas  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Cali  are  all  very  old,  dating  back 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  The  houses 
are  amazing  structures  with  walls  so 
thick  that  it  would  seem  that  not  even  an 
earthquake  could  tear  them  down.  Most 
of  them  have  connecting  chapels  that 
contain  Ix'autiful  church  relics.  L’sually 
an  hacienda  has  Ijeen  in  one  family  for 
centuries,  each  generation  passing  it  on 
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to  the  next.  In  the  olden  days,  Colom¬ 
bian  families  spent  their  whole  lives  on 
these  estates,  hardly  ever  leaving  them. 
People  were  born  and  died  in  the  same 
house,  and  their  children  and  grand¬ 
children  after  them.  It  must  have  been 
a  peaceful  and  contented  life  that  these 
people  led,  surrounded  by  their  faithful 
slaves.  Today  descendants  of  the  negroes 
still  manage  the  haciendas.  The  historic 
places  are  open  to  the  public  and  people 
drive  in  and  out  of  them  at  will.  Hos¬ 
pitality  again  in  Colombia ! 

A  romantic  custom  in  C’ali  is  that  of  the 
serenade.  When  a  boy  likes  a  girl,  he 
shows  his  admiration  for  her  by  playing 
soft  music  under  her  window  after  the 
last  light  has  been  put  out.  He  hires  the 
ser\ices  of  three  or  four  musicians  and 
stands  by  their  side  while  they  play, 
waiting  to  see  if  his  lady  love  shows  her 
head  at  the  window. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of  my  first 
serenade.  I  was  awakened  from  deep 
slumber  by  soft  melodious  voices  and 
guitar  music.  In  that  magical  harmony, 
I  found  all  the  vague  things  I  longed  for. 
The  night  was  very  still,  and  the  moon¬ 
light  streamed  through  the  low  colonial 
window.  Slowly  the  last  note  quivered 
in  the  air  and  faded.  What  a  glorious 
exfjerience!  Next  morning  I  found  under 
the  door  the  card  of  my  serenader. 

In  Cali,  the  family  is  a  unit  strong  as 
iron.  When  any  memljer  dies,  he  is 
mourned  by  scores  of  people  who  wear 
black  for  months  and  even  years.  One 
funeral  1  attended  impressed  me  so  much 
that  I  found  it  hard  to  dismiss  it  from  my 
mind.  It  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
city  were  in  mourning  for  the  deceased. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  hundreds 
of  people  all  following  the  casket,  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  There 


PboUHTniph  by  AII>erto  l^nM 

PASEO  BOLiVAR,  CALI 

Cali  is  a  charming;  and  romantic  city  in  the  Cauca  Valley,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world. 


GLIMPSES  OF  COLOMBIA 


IN  BOGOTA 

High  and  cool,  the  capital  of  Colombia  is  a  busy  city  that  is  constantly  being  extended  through  the 
erection  of  fine  new  houses  and  workers’  subdivisions. 


must  have  Ijcon  at  least  four  thousand 
people.  The  casket  was  carried  all 
through  the  streets,  and  the  day  was 
marked  by  a  silence  like  that  of  our 
Memorial  Day.  What  a  gratifying 
thought  it  must  be  to  know  that  one  will 
lie  so  mourned  and  accompanied ! 

A  very  democratic  spirit  prevails  in 
Cali.  The  Go\crnor,  the  famous  pix^ts, 
and  all  notables  treat  everyone  as  their 
equal.  One  drops  in  to  see  them  with¬ 
out  ceremony.  1  was  charmed  by  the 
modesty  of  Cali’s  famous  lyric  pex't, 
Ricardo  Nieto. 

The  girls  are  extremely  well  dressed  and 


attractive.  Many  of  them  look  just  like 
American  girls,  and  have  the  same 
independent  air  and  carriage.  Today  in 
Colombia  it  is  no  longer  strange  to  see 
girls  working.  Many  arc  employed  in 
offices,  department  stores,  and  hospitals. 
All  that  talk  about  girls  talking  to  their 
sweethearts  through  barred  windows  is 
stuff  and  nonsense! 

From  C’ali  we  flew  to  Bogota.  Colom¬ 
bia’s  capital,  founded  in  1538.  It  is 
situated  on  a  plateau  high  in  the  .\ndes. 
and  the  climate  is  delightfully  cool  all 
year  round.  The  Bogotanos  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  envy  any  of  us  .\mericans.  The 
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well-to-do  are  very  fashionable,  and  their 
standard  of  living  very  high.  Bogota  is  a 
center  of  culture  and  has  long  been  called 
the  “.Athens  of  South  America.” 

So  there  we  have  four  Colombian  cities 
in  a  nutshell.  The  country,  located  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  South  America  close 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  is  the  only  one  in 
South  .\mcrica  having  a  seacoast  on  both 
the  .Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  as 
large  as  pre-war  Ciermany,  France,  and 
Belgium  put  together,  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  nine  million  inhabi¬ 


tants,  mostly  white  people,  descendants  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors.  Colombia  is  a 
republic  divided  into  Departments;  its 
national  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  airway  systems  are  excellent,  and 
it  takes  very  little  time  to  travel  from  one 
Department  to  another.  The  consider¬ 
able  number  of  cities  of  moderate  size  is  a 
notable  feature  of  the  distribution  of 
population. 

X'isit  Colombia  when  you  can.  You  will 
love  it,  for  it  has  much  to  offer  in  scenery, 
historical  color,  hospitality,  and  charm ! 


PAL.4CE  OF  THE  I.NQUISITION,  CARTAGENA 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  parenthesis. 
It  is  the  official  source  for  an  item  for  which  an  unofficial 
source  was  previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
issues,  items  listed  in  this  number  whose  dates  fall 
between  those  of  measures  already  published  are  inserted 
with  letters  following  the  number  (e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  American  countves 
are  as  follows:  Argentina,  “Bolettn  Oficial”;  Brazil, 
“Didrio  Oficial” ;  Chile,  ‘^Diario  Oficial” ;  Colombia, 
“Diario  Oficial”;  Costa  Rica,  "'Gaceta  Oficial”; 
Cuba,  “Gaceta  Oficial” ;  Dominican  Republic,  ”Gaceta 
Oficial”;  El  Salvador,  '‘Diario  Oficial”;  Ecuador, 
“El  Registro”;  Guatemala,  “Diaro  de  Centro  Ameri¬ 
ca”;  Haiti,  “Le  .Moniteur” ;  Honduras,  “La  Gaceta”; 
Mexico,  “Diario  Oficial”;  Nicaragua,  “La  Gaceta”; 
Panama,  “Gaceta  Oficial”;  Paraguay,  “Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial”;  Peru,  “El  Peruano” ;  Uruguay,  “Diario  Oficial” ; 
and  Venezuela,  “Gaceta  Oficial.” 


compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 


PART  IV 


ARGENTINA 

Ak.  January  28,  1942.  Appointment  by  the 
Minister  of  War  of  a  delegation  to  represent  the 
army  at  the  Third  Argentine  Engineering  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  in  Cdrdoba  in  April  1942  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  problems  relating  to 
National  Defense.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March  2,  1942.) 

6.  (Correction.)  February  4, 1942.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  112,896-595.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1942.) 

7.  (Correction.)  February  4,  1942.  Presiden¬ 
tial  Decree  No.  112,898-596  calling  to  service 
second  lieutenants  of  the  classes  of  1918  and  1919 . 
{Boletin  Oficial,  February  21,  1942.) 

8.  February  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
112,897-597  calling  to  service  all  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  of  the  classes  of  1918  and  1919. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  February  23,  1942.) 

9.  February  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
113,017-26  extending  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
on  neutrality  of  September  4,  1939,  to  the  state  of 
war  existing  between  Yugoslavia  and  Japan. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  February  19,  1942.) 


10.  February  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  114,354  advancing  the  official  time  one  hour 
during  a  provisional  pieriod  from  March  1,  1942, 
to  October  14,  1942.  {Boletin  Oficial,  February  27, 
1942.) 

11.  March  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  manufacture  of  many  rubber  products 
and  placing  all  rubber  under  government  control. 
Tires  to  be  rationed  in  the  following  order  of 
priority:  national  defense,  public  service,  freight 
transpKirt,  private  automobiles.  {La  Prensa,  Bue¬ 
nos  .Mrcs,  March  4,  1942.) 

BOl.IVIA 

2.  March  16,  1942.  Executive  Decree  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  exptort  of  rubber  without  government 
approval.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  March  17,  1942.) 

BRAZIL 

15jf.  March  2,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  an  air  base  at  Natal,  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  4,  1942.) 

1 9.  (Correction.  March  11,1 942.  Decree-Law 
No.  4166.  {Didrio  Oficial,  March  12,  1942.) 
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23.  - .  Decree  of  the  Ministries  of  Justice 

and  the  Treasury  prescribing  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  fulfillment  of  Decree-Law  No.  4166 
(see  19  above  and  Bui.letin,  May  1942.)  {Boletim 
do  Sfrvi^o  de  Informa^oes  do  Ministirio  das  Rela^oes 
Exteriores,  No.  191,  April  30,  1942.) 

24.  April  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  amend¬ 
ing  .\rt.  9  of  the  \filitary  Ser\-icc  Law  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  reserve  forces  remain  at  the  disposition 
of  military  orders  for  an  additional  three-year 
period.  {Boletim  do  Serviqo  de  Injormaqoes  do  Minis- 
terio  das  Rela^oes  Exteriores,  No.  191,  April  30, 
1942.) 

25.  April  29,  1942.  Decree  giving  Axis  na¬ 
tionals  72  hours  to  file  affidavits  of  their  assets 
with  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  the  Decree  of  March  12  ordering  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  10  to  30  jx-rcent  of  the  assets  of  such 
nationals  (see  Brazil  19,  But.i.ETi.N,  May  1942). 
{\ew  York  Times,  April  30,  1942.) 

26.  May  1, 1942.  Presidential  Order  of  the  Day, 
exhorting  workers  to  speed  up  production.  (A'w 
York  Times,  May  2,  1942.) 

CHILE 

5.  February  26,  1942.  Decree  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Ckjmmerce  placing  the  importation 
of  all  vital  products  and  raw  materials,  espiecially 
those  from  the  United  States,  under  control  of  a 
National  Supply  Board.  {Ell  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
February  27,  1942.) 

6.  February  27,  1942.  Note  sent  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  protesting 
against  the  sinking  of  Brazilian  and  Venezuelan 
vessels.  {El  Mercurio,  .Santiago,  February  28, 
1942.) 

7.  March  3, 1942.  Decree  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  National  Defense  providing  for  the  registration 
of  all  motor  vehicles  in  accordance  with  Law  No. 
7144,  Deremfx-r  31,  1941.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
March  4,  1942.) 

8.  March  14,  1942.  Decree  issued  by  the 

General  .Subsistence  and  Price  Oimmissariat 
{Comisariato  (ieneral  de  Suhsistencias  y  Rrecioi) 
creating  a  f>>mmission  for  the  Control,  Distri¬ 
bution,  and  .Supply  of  Rubljcr  {Comision  de  (lontrol, 
Distrihucion  y  Ahastecimiento  del  Cnucho)  and  its 
byprcxliuTs  in  order  to  avoid  a  shortage  of  such 
commodities.  {El  Mercurio,  .Santiago,  March  15, 
1942.) 

9.  March  16,  1942.  .Statement  issued  by  the 
cabinet  that  a  thexough  investigation  would  lx- 


made  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Chilean  vessel,  S.  S.  Tolten,  torptedoed 
75  miles  ofl  New  York  on  March  13.  {El  Mer- 
curio,  Santiago,  March  17,  1942.) 

COLOMBIA 

19.  February  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
539  postponing  the  enforcement  of  Decree  No. 
223  of  January  31,  1942,  which  provided  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Foreigners’  Section  {Seccion 
de  Extranjeros)  of  the  National  Police.  {Diario 
OJicial,  March  4,  1942.) 

20.  February  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
569  requiring  all  Traffic  and  Transit  Bureaus 
{Direcciones  de  Circulacion  y  Transito)  to  send  similar 
offices  in  the  rest  of  the  country  a  monthly  report 
of  the  driver’s  permits  issued,  giving  name  of 
driver,  his  nationality,  license  number,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  his  citizenship  identity  card  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  service  pass  b<x)k.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  4, 
1942.) 

COSTA  RICA 

23a.  March  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

3  extending  until  April  30,  1942,  the  period  for 
nationals  of  friendly  nations  resident  in  Costa 
Rica  to  secure  their  certificates  of  residence. 
{La  Gaceta,  April  1,  1942.) 

25.  March  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
9  carrying  out  Decrees  No.  52  of  December  26, 
1941,  and  No.  1  of  January  1,  1942  (see  Costa 
Rica  14  and  16,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  and  No. 
6  of  February  24,  1942  (see  Costa  Rica  22,  Bul¬ 
letin,  June  1942)  by  establishing  an  Alien  Prop¬ 
erty  Custody  Board  to  execute  decrees  concerning 
the  property  and  commercial  affairs  of  subjects 
of  enemy  nations,  and  the  control  of  commercial 
affairs  of  picrsons  appearing  on  the  black  list. 
{La  Gaceta,  March  26,  1942.) 

26.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

4  establishing  an  Office  of  Investigation  and  C.on- 
trol  {Oficina  de  Investigacion  y  Control)  having  to  do 
with  the  prices  of  commodities  of  prime  necessity 
specified  in  Decree  No.  5  of  July  9,  1936.  {l.a 
Gaceta,  March  28,  1942.) 

(IIBA 

80f.  March  3,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
894,  prescribing  additional  functions  for  the 
Kxport- Import  Ag<-ncy  of  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  A|)ril  2,  1942,  p.  5685.) 

107(1.  .March  26,  1942.  Presidi-nlial  Decree 

No.  849,  defining  additional  functions  for  the 
Office  of  the  Alien  Pro|M-rty  f^istodian  and 
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amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  3343  of  Dccem- 
Irer  12,  1941,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  Security 
and  Public  Order  of  January  5,  1942,  and  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  3366  of  December  15,  1941 
(see  Cuba  6,  36,  and  9,  Buli.etin,  April  1942). 
(Gacela  Oficial,  March  30,  1942,  p.  5430.) 

1076.  March  26,  1942.  Resolution  No.  15, 
•Alien  Property  Custodian,  exempting  a  specified 
f)erson  from  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  3343  of  December  12,  1941  (see  Cuba  6, 
Bulletin,  April  1942),  and  from  other  rules  and 
regulations  piertaining  to  enemy  aliens.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  30,  1942,  p.  5433.) 

107c.  March  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  850,  regulating  the  sugar  production  tax 
imposed  by  Resolution-Law  No.  1  of  December 
31,  1941,  as  amended  by  Resolution-Law  No.  15 
of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  33,  Bulletin, 
April,  and  63,  Bulletin,  May  1942).  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  30,  1942,  p.  5461.) 

110.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
879,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  to  draw  upon  the  credit  of  $250,000 
assigned  to  his  Ministry  for  spiccial  national 
defense  purposes  by  Resolution-Law  No.  16  of 
February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  64,  Bulletin,  May 
1942),  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  for  the  purchase 
of  quinine.  {Gacela  Oficial,  April  1,  1942,  p. 
5596.) 

111.  March  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
962,  establishing  a  minimum  price  for  tobacco 
in  accordance  with  Resolution-Law  No.  5, 
Production  and  Supply  Law,  of  January  20, 
1942  (sec  Cuba  45,  Bulletin,  April  1942); 
creating  the  National  Tobacco  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  {Asociacion  Aacional  de  Cosecheros  de 
I'abaco  de  Cuba)',  and  making  other  provisions 
regarding  the  production  and  supply  of  tobacco. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  April  11,1 942,  p.  6265.) 

112.  March  28,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Omimunications,  requiring  commercial  radio 
broadcasting  stations  in  the  city  of  Habana  to 
adjust  their  wave  frequencies  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  services  of  I’nited  .States  naval 
radio  stations,  and  prescribing  {xmalties  for  non- 
compliance.  {Gacela  Oficial,  April  16,  1942,  p. 
6593.) 

113.  March  30,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
935,  increasing  the  1942  sugar  production  quota, 
originally  fixed  at  3,600,000  long  tons  by  Pr<-si- 
dential  Decree  No.  385  of  Februar>’  16,  194  2 
(see  Cuba  72,  Bui  i.etin.  May  1942),  to  3,950,000 
long  Ions.  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April  8,  1942,  p.  59"’4.) 


114.  March  30,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 

Commerce,  adding  lima  beans  to  the  list  of  fresh 
fruits  and  green  vegetables  exempted  by  Decree, 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  March  6,  1942  (sec  Cuba 
83,  Bui.letin,  June  1942)  from  the  export  control 
rules  established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  3485 
of  December  27,  1942  (sec  Cuba  26,  Bulletin, 
April  1942).  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April  1,  1942,  p. 
5595.) 

115.  March  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
903,  appropriating  from  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  credit  of  $350,000  in  the  spiecial  national 
defense  budget  established  by  Resolution-Law 
No.  16  of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  64, 
Bulletin,  May  1942),  the  sum  of  $32,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  agricultural  implements.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  April  6,  1942,  p.  5781.) 

116.  April  1 ,  1 942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  896 , 
fixing  the  price  of  unshelled  peanuts  and  peanut 
oil,  in  accordance  with  Resolution-Law  No.  5  of 
January  20,  1942  (sec  Cuba  45,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  {Gacela  Oficial,  April  2,  1942,  p.  5656.) 

117.  April  1,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  listing  the  iron  and  steel  materials  that  fall 
within  the  rules  and  restrictions  prescribed  by 
Presidential  Decree  No.  858  of  March  27,  1942 
(see  Cuba  108,  Bulletin,  June  1942).  {Gacela 
Oficial,  April  4,  1942,  p.  5718.) 

118.  April  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

907,  advancing  the  official  time  by  one  hour  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  {Gacela  Oficial,  Edici6n 
F.xtraordinaria,  April  4,  1942.) 

119.  April  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

908,  regulating  the  sale  and  distribution  of  gaso¬ 
line.  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April  6,  1942,  p.  5783.) 

120.  April  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

982,  establishing  the  maximum  price  for  sugar 
throughout  the  Republic.  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April 
11,  1942,  p.  6267.) 

121.  April  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

932,  suspending  for  30  days  the  exportation  of 
live  cattle  and  refrigerated  meats  and  prescribing 
other  measures  to  correct  the  meat  scarcity  in 
Habana.  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April  ■■,  1942.  p.  5910.) 

122.  April  8,  1942.  Resolution  No.  559,  Minis¬ 
try  of  Labor,  clarifying  the  provisions  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  932  (see  121  above!,  to  the 
elfect  that  slaughterhouss’s  closing  for  the  pre- 
serilx'd  30-day  ix'riixl  must  pay  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  during  that  time.  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April 
9,  1942,  p.  6104.) 

123.  .April  8.  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  presi'ribing  the  distribution  of  tires  and 
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tubes  for  the  month  of  April,  in  accordance  with 
Presidential  Decree  No.  125  of  January  20,  1942 
(see  Cuba  46,  Buli.etin,  April  1942).  {Gacela 
Oficial,  April  14,  1942,  p.  6421.) 

124.  April  9,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  prescribing  supplementary  measures  for 
the  regulation  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  gaso¬ 
line  under  the  provisions  of  Presidential  Decree 
No.  908  (see  119  above).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .April 
11,  1942,  p.  6268.) 

125.  April  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
983,  appropriating  558,485  from  the  sptecial 
defense  fund  established  by  Resolution-Law  No. 
16  of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  64,  Bulletin, 
May  1942),  for  enlargement  of  an  air  field  and 
the  acquisition  of  new  lands  for  military  purposes. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  13,  1942,  p.  6294.) 

126.  April  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
995,  empiowering  the  Minister  of  National  Defense 
to  name  the  person  or  piersons  to  censor  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  stations  with  a  view  to  pre¬ 
venting  the  publication  or  transmission  of  news 
on  the  movement  of  vessels  and  airplanes,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  3278  of  November  29,  1941.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  14,  1942,  p.  6425.) 

127.  .April  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1009,  broadening  the  provisions  of  Presidential 
Decrees  No.  125  of  January  20,  1942,  and  No. 
908  of  April  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  46,  Bulletin, 
.April  1942,  and  119  above),  in  regard  to  the 
rationing  of  tires,  tubes,  and  gasoline.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  14,  1942,  p.  6421.) 

128.  .April  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1019,  prescribing  measures  to  be  adopted  with 
reference  to  foreigners  who  have  entered  Cuba  in 
transit  to  other  countries  but  who  are  prevented 
from  continuing  their  journey  because  of  the  war. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  15,  1942,  p.  6522.) 

129.  April  14,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1016,  modifying  the  customs  tariff  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  use  of  available  substitutes  for 
the  raw  materials  normally  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  14,  1942, 
p.  6454.) 

130.  April  14,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  prescribing  rules  for  the  rationing,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  sale  of  tires  and  tubes  for  motor 
vehicles,  in  conformity  with  Presidential  Decrees 
No.  125  of  January  20,  1942,  and  No.  1009  of 
April  13,  1942  (see  Cuba  46,  Bulletin,  April 
1942,  and  127  alnive).  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  23, 
1942,  p.  7094.) 


131.  .April  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1056,  limiting  the  use  and  benefit  of  government- 
owned  automobiles.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  16, 
1942,  p.  6648.) 

132.  .April  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1072,  prohibiting  the  entrance  into  Cuba  of  and 
the  granting  of  visas  to  natives  or  citizens  of 
enemy  nations  or  nations  controlled  or  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Edicion  Extraordi- 
naria,  April  18,  1942.) 

133.  April  15,  1942.  Resolution  No.  I",  .Alien 
Property  Custodian,  taking  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  specified  properties  and  authorizing  a 
Cuban  citizen  to  collect  the  rents  and  interest 
pertaining  thereto.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  20, 
1942,  p.  6840.) 

134.  April  15,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce,  amplifying  for  the  Province  of  Habana 
the  distribution  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  the 
month  of  .April.  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April  21,  1942,  p. 
6970.) 

135.  April  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1061,  regulating  the  administration  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes  created  by  Resolution-Law  No.  1 
of  December  31,  1941,  as  amended  by  Resolution- 
Law  No.  14  of  February  6,  1942  (see  Cuba  33, 
Bulletin,  April,  and  62,  Bulletin,  May  1942). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  18,  1942,  p.  6775.) 

136.  .April  16,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1069,  calling  to  active  service  certain  members  of 
the  Military  Reserve.  {Gacela  Oficial,  .April  18, 
1942,  p.  6806.) 

137.  .April  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1071,  requiring,  under  authority  of  Resolution- 
Law  No.  6  of  January  22,  1942  (sec  Cuba  48, 
Bulletin,  .April  1942)  all  persons  resident  within 
national  territors-  to  make  a  declaration  of  their 
radio  equipment,  including  receiving  and  sending 
sets,  parts,  accessories,  etc.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April 
20,1942,  p.  6872.) 

138.  .April  17,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of  Ckmi- 
mcrce,  exempting  from  the  provisions  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  3485  of  December  2^,  1941 
(sec  Cuba  26,  BtT.i  etin,  .April  1942),  exportation 
of  nationally  prcxluced  cheese  and  butter.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  April  22, 1942,  p.  7062.) 

139.  .April  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1081,  exempting  from  all  customs  duties  importa¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Ministry  of  .Agriculture  of 
agricultural  machinery,  implements,  seeds,  ani¬ 
mals  for  breeding,  and  other  articles  required  for 
the  development  of  national  agriculture  and 
stfH'kraising.  {Gaceta Oficial,  \pr[\2\,  1942,  p.69~U.) 
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140.  .April  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 

1098,  waiving  customs  duties  for  two  years  for 
national  or  foreign  companies  engaged  in  Cuba 
in  the  extraction,  exploitation,  improvement, 
smelting,  or  processing  of  nickel,  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  of  machinery,  plant 
equipment  and  apparatus,  instruments,  and  acces¬ 
sories  of  all  kinds,  such  as  fuel,  lubricants,  explo¬ 
sives,  chemicals,  etc.  (Gacfta  Oficial,  .April  22, 
1942,  p.  7061.) 

141.  April  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 

1099,  prohibiting  the  publication  or  transmission 
by  press,  radio,  or  other  means,  of  statistical  data 
regarding  production  and  consumption,  espe¬ 
cially  in  relation  to  oil,  sugar,  molas.ses,  strategic 
materials,  and  other  products  necessary  to  the  war 
effort.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  April  22,  1942,  p.  706”.) 

142.  April  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
1096,  suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  by 
authority  of  Resolution-Law  No.  5  of  January  20, 
1942  (see  Cuba  45,  Bltletin,  April  1942),  the 
dispossession  of  tenants  of  farms  or  portions  of 
farms,  providing  such  tenants  are  living  on  and 
cultivating  the  land.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  21, 
1942,  p.  6965.) 

143.  .April  21,  1942,  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
1104,  prescribing  regulations  for  minimum 
salaries  and  wages,  by  authority  of  Resolution- 
Law  No.  5  of  January  20,  1942  (see  Cuba  45, 
Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  22, 
1942,  p.  7062.) 

144.  .April  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
1109,  establishing  in  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
munications  an  office  for  the  censorship  of  mail. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  April  24,  1942,  p.  ”157.) 

145.  April  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
1127,  approving  the  additional  contract  for  the 
purcha-se-sale  of  the  1942  sugar  crop,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Presidential  Decrees  No.  178  of  Januaiy 
28,  1942,  and  No.  262  of  February  4,  1942  (sec 
Cuba  50,  Bulletin,  April,  and  5”,  Bit.i.etix, 
May  1942).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  25,  1942,  p. 
7285.) 

146.  April  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1118,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  National 
liefensc  to  intern  nationals,  citizens,  or  subjects 
of  enemy  nations  in  case  they  are  considered 
dangerous  to  national  s<'curity  and  to  arrange  for 
their  deportation  if  necessary.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
.April  25,  1942,  p.  7256.) 

147.  April  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 1 26,  accepting  the  offer  of  the  services  of  a  pri\  ate 
short-wave  radio  station,  for  the  broadcast  of 


official  news  ptertaining  to  national  defense 
measures.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  28,  1 942,  p. 
”447.) 

148.  April  25,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry'  of  Com¬ 
merce,  exempting  canned  pineapple  and  pimentos, 
honey,  and  beeswax  from  the  provisions  of  Presi¬ 
dential  Decree  No.  3485  of  December  27,  1941 
(see  Cuba  26,  Bulletin,  April  1942).  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  .April  29,  1942,  p.  ”548.) 

149.  .April  27,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  Xo. 
1140,  prescribing,  under  authority  of  Resolution- 
Law  No.  5  of  January  20,  1942  (see  Cuba  45, 
Bulletin,  .April  1942),  certain  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  vegetable  oil  processing  industry. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  .April  29,  1942,  p.  "’546.) 

150.  .April  2"’,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
11”1,  prescribing  certain  conditions  to  prevail  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  regarding  the  exportation 
of  nationally  manufactured  alcohol,  aguardiente, 
Iteer,  wines,  and  other  vinous  and  spirituous 
liquors,  as  enumerated  in  Decree-Law  No.  564 
of  February  4,  1936.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  30, 
1942,  p.  75"3.) 

DOMINIC.VN  REPUBLIC 

21.  March  24,  1942.  Law  No.  ”0”,  authorizing 
and  establishing  measures  for  the  requisition  or 
attachment  of  articles  in  the  possession  of  individ¬ 
uals  or  private  corporations  in  case  the  articles 
are  considered  indispensable  or  necessary  for 
general  utility,  and  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  monopolies  or  hoarding.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  28,  1942.) 

22.  March  31, 1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  1588, 
requiring  the  declaration  of  stocks  on  liand  of 
iron,  steel,  and  similar  materials,  in  pursuance  to 
Law  No.  707  (see  21  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
.April  1,  1942.) 

ECUADOR 

6.  (Presidential  Decree  No.  4.  Registro  Oficial, 
January  31,  1942.) 

9.  (Registro  Oficial,  February  9,  1942.) 

9(j.  February  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
179,  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  ownership  of 
national  merchant  vessels  to  individuals  or  entities 
belonging  to  the  .-Axis  powers  or  countries  occupied 
by  them.  (Registro  Oficial,  March  11,  1942.) 

10.  (Correction.)  February  11,  1942.  Presi¬ 

dential  IVcree  No.  187.  (Registro  Oficial,  Febru¬ 
ary  26,  1942.) 

1 1 .  February  1 9,  1 942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
231,  prescribing  regulations  for  the  Office  of 
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Priorities  and  Distribution  of  Imports  established 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  187  of  February  11, 
1942  (see  Elcuador  10,  Bulletin,  June  1942,  as 
corrected  above).  {Registro  Oficial,  February  27, 
1942.) 

12.  February  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
264,  regulating  the  control,  distribution,  and 
rationing  of  automobiles,  trucks,  station  wagons, 
tires,  tubes,  etc.  {Registro  Oficial,  February  28, 
1942.) 

13.  March  21,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

amending  the  organic  law  of  the  Ckrntral  Bank  to 
facilitate,  in  view  of  the  present  difficult  circum¬ 
stances,  letters  of  credit  for  the  importation  of 
necessary  merchandise.  {F.l  Telegrafo,  Guaya¬ 
quil,  March  24,  1942.) 

14.  March  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

amending  the  regulations  of  the  imjxirt  control 
established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  1397  of 
November  26,  1941,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  im¬ 
portation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (El 
7’fligrajo,  Guayaquil,  March  25,  1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

12a.  March  5,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 

1 1  approving  the  agreement  signed  in  Washington 
February  2,  1942,  by  the  Charg6  d’ Affaires  ad 
interim  of  El  Salvador  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  L'nited  .States  providing  for  the 
acquisition  of  arms  for  the  defense  of  El  Salvador 
(see  El  .Salvador  6,  Bulletin,  April  1942). 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  11,  1 942.) 

14.  March  9,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
16  providing  for  government  control  of  all 
p<.>sscssions,  enterprises,  and  industries  belonging 
to  nationals  of  enemy  nations.  (Diario  Oficial, 
March  12,  1942.) 

15.  March  10,  1942-  Legislative  liecrec  No. 

18  authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  purcha.se 
from  Pan  American  Airways  a  hangar  at  the 
Ilopango  airport  to  lx;  used  for  defense  pur[M>ses. 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  14,  1942.) 

16.  March  12,  1942.  Ix-gislative  Ilccrec  No. 

19  ratifying,  among  others,  the  Presidential 
IVcree  of  January  8,  1942  (s<‘e  El  Salvador  7, 
Bulletin,  April  1942),  with  reference  to  the 
termination  of  certain  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Italy.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  16,  1942.) 

17.  March  13,  1942.  Ix-gislative  D«-cr«'«-  No. 
21  providing  that  payments  of  debts  owed 
fxrrsons  falling  under  the  restrictions  regarding 
blfxk<-d  funds  should  lx;  defx>sited  in  a  s[x-<ial 


account  in  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El 
Salvador.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  16,  1942.) 

GUATEMAL.A 

16.  March  30,  1942.  Presidential  Order  re¬ 
ducing,  for  the  duration  of  present  abnormal 
conditions,  the  sale  of  gasoline  by  15  percent, 
taking  the  sales  of  the  past  year  as  a  basis.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  March  31,  1942.) 

17.  .\pril  1,  1942.  Presidential  Order  regulating 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  rubber  and  its  byprod¬ 
ucts.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  .-Xpril  7,  1942.) 

18.  April  11,  1942.  Presidential  Order  putting 
into  effect  various  measures  for  controlling  rubber 
exploitation.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  .\pril 
13,  1942.) 

HAITI 

37.  March  19,  1942.  Executive  Decree  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  reexportation  of  new  or  used  auto¬ 
mobiles,  tires,  tubes,  or  other  accessories,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Decree-I.aw 
of  January  13,  1942,  and  the  decrees  of  February 
2  and  14,  1942  (sec  Haiti  21,  Bulletin,  May  1942 
and  26  and  29,  Bulletin,  June  1942).  (Le  .Matin, 
Port-au-Prince,  March  20,  1942.) 

38.  March  19,  1942.  Executive  Decree  modi¬ 
fying  Decree  No.  104  of  January  16,  1942  (sec 
Haiti  22,  Bulletin,  May  1942),  to  include  banking 
firms  that  have  been  established  in  Haiti  at 
least  twenty  years  and  are  controlled  by  citizens 
of  allied  nations.  (Le  Matin,  Port-au-Prince, 
March  26,  194?.) 

MEXIt:o 

20a.  February  24,  1 942.  Executive  Order  to  the 
Department  of  National  Economy,  outlining 
administrative  procedure  to  lx*  followed  by 
government  departments  in  order  to  obtain 
certificates  of  necessity  for  materials  or  articles 
imported  from  the  United  States.  (Diario  Oficial, 
April  3, 1942.) 

22.  March  10,  1942.  Treasury  IX-partment 

Gircular,  listing  the  articles  whose  im|xirtation 
was  prohibited  by  the  Regulation  of  February  3, 
1942  (see  Mexico  16,  Bui.i.ktin,  May  1942). 
(Diario  Oficial,  March  28,  1942.) 

23.  March  10,  1942.  Regulation  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  functioning  of  camps  of  military 
instruction,  effective  10  days  following  publication 
in  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  7,  1942.) 

24.  March  26,  1942.  Dc-cree  providing  for  the 
collection  by  means  of  stamps  of  the  tax  levied  on 
( c-rtificatc-s  of  necessity.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  4, 
1942.) 
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25.  March  31,  1942.  Decree  providing  for  a 
monthly  decltiration  of  stocks  on  hand  of  articles 
of  prime  necessity  by  all  farmers,  merchants,  and 
industrialists  operating  >^'ith  a  capital  of  more  than 
500  pesos.  Effective  three  days  after  publication 
in  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oftcial,  April  13,  1942.) 

26.  April  1,  1942.  Decree  changing  the  official 
time,  as  of  April  1,  1942,  in  the  Territory  of 
Lower  California  and  the  States  of  Sonora, 
.Sinaloa,  and  Nayarit,  to  conform  to  the  “war 
time”  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
{Diario  Oficial,  April  24,  1942.) 

27.  April  7,  1942.  Decree  providing  for  a 
monthly  declaration  of  stocks  of  scrap  iron  by 
dealers  and  industrialists  operating  with  a  capital 
of  more  than  500  jjesos.  Effective  one  day  after 
publication  in  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
April  22,  1942.) 

28.  April  20,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the 

importation  of  arms  and  ammunition,  except 
for  .22  calibre  pistols  and  rifles  and  small  game 
shotguns  in  which  ball  cartridges  cannot  be  used, 

and  the  ammunition  suitable  for  such  arms. 

Effective  May  1,  1942.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  2, 
1942.) 

29.  April  21,  1942.  Decree  requiring  mer¬ 

chants  and  shop  owners  with  a  capital  of  more 
than  10,000  pesos,  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
one  or  more  articles  of  food  considered  of  prime 
necessity,  to  register  in  the  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Economy  and  thereafter  to  make  weekly 
declarations  of  stocks  of  such  articles.  {Diario 
Oficial,  April  29,  1942.) 

30.  April  21,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the 

exportation  of  corn,  beans,  and  rice.  {Diario 
Oficial,  April  29,  1942.) 

31.  April  22,  1942.  Decree  repealing  the  De¬ 
cree  of  February  24,  1942,  restricting  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  tires  and  tubes  (see  Mexico  19, 
Bui  I.ETIN,  June  1942),  and  establishing  new  modi¬ 
fied  regulations  pertaining  to  tire  and  tube  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale.  {Diario  Oficial,  April  30,  1942.) 

NICARAGUA 

13.  February  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
77  supplementing  Decrees  No.  70,  71,  and  72  of 
December  16,  1941  (see  Nicaragua  4,  5,  and  6, 
Bui.i.ktin,  April  1942),  and  further  regulating  the 
status  of  firms  and  individuals  of  enemy  nations. 
{La  Gacfta,  FebruaiA’  20,  1942.) 

fARAGUAY 

2.  {Gacfla  Oficial.  January  29,  1942.) 

3.  {Gaceta  fJ/iriVi/,  January  27,  1942.) 


4.  February  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  11061, 
fixing  the  scop>e  of  the  severance  of  relations  with 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  particularly  with 
reference  to  nationals  of  those  powers  resident  in 
Paraguay;  restricting  all  kinds  of  activities  of  such 
nations  or  of  their  institutions,  associations,  or 
societies  that  might  endanger  national  or  conti¬ 
nental  security;  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of 
films  and  the  circulation  of  newspapters,  maga¬ 
zines,  books,  and  other  printed  matter  favorable 
to  the  .^xis;  prohibiting  to  .\xis  vessels  the  use  of 
ftorts  and  navigation  in  national  waters;  requir¬ 
ing  the  surrender  of  all  firearms  owned  by  .'\xis 
nationals;  and  prescribing  other  similar  restrictive 
measures.  {El  Pais,  .■\sunci6n,  February  18, 
1942.) 

5.  February  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  prohibiting 
radiotelephone,  radiotelegraph,  and  telephone 
communications  with  the  Axis  powers  and  coun¬ 
tries  occupied  by  them;  canceling  radiocommuni¬ 
cations  licenses  held  by  Axis  nationals  in  Para¬ 
guay;  and  establishing  other  restrictions,  control, 
and  censorship  on  the  transmission  of  communi¬ 
cations.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  February  20,  1942.) 

6.  February  20,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  11124, 
requiring  the  use  of  nationally  manufactured 
cotton  bags  for  nationally  produced  sugar  and 
flour,  to  replace  jute  bags  no  longer  obtainable 
from  abroad  and  to  develop  national  industr\- 
and  the  use  of  national  products;  and  levA’ing  an 
additional  duty  on  jute  bags  obtained  from  abroad. 
{El  Pais,  Asuncidn,  February  25,  1942.) 

7.  February  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  13/42. 
Director  General  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Service,  ordering  that  measures  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  circulation  of  any  kind  of  printed  matter 
favorable  to  the  .Axis,  in  compliance  with  Decree- 
Law  No.  11061  (see  4  above).  {El  Pais,  .Asuncion, 
March  4,  1942.) 

8.  February  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  14/42, 
Director  General  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph 
Service,  prohibiting  the  acceptance  by  post  offices 
of  mail  addressed  to  the  .Axis  powers  or  countries 
occupied  by  them.  {El  Pais,  .Asuncidn,  March  4, 
1942.) 

9.  March  5,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  11394. 
regulating  the  acquisition  of  articles  considered  of 
general  necessity.  {El  Pais,  .Asuncion,  March  <i, 
1942.) 

10.  March  6,  1942.  Resolution  No.  30,  (.lenenil 
Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  prescribing 
the  articles  of  general  necessity  that  are  subject  to 
the  prinisions  of  Executive  IVeree  No.  11.394 
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(sec  9  above).  (£/  Pais,  Asunci6n,  March  9,  1942.) 
11.  March  7,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  11419, 
authorizing  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay 
to  establish  three-  to  five-year  credits  or  loans,  up 
to  60  percent  of  the  value  of  the  security  offered, 
to  aid  national  defense  industries  or  those  using 
national  raw  materials  in  manufacture.  {El  Pais, 
.\siinci6n,  March  9,  1942.) 

UNITED  STATES 

50a.  Februarv’  10,  1942.  Public  Law  450  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  overtime  pay  for  certain 
employees  of  the  National  .\dvisor)-  Committee 
for  .\eronautics. 

93.  March  31,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9117,  prescribing  regulations  covering  overtime 
compiensation  of  certain  employees  of  the  National 
.\dvisory  Committee  for  .\eronautics.  {Federal 
Register,  April  3,  1942.) 

94.  .\pril  1,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2545,  authorizing  the  .Secretarv'  of  the 
Treasurs'  to  permit,  in  view  of  the  emergency 
that  exists  by  reason  of  the  present  war,  the  free 
impiortation  into  Puerto  Rico  of  jerked  beef. 
{Federal  Register,  April  ”,  1942.) 

95.  April  2,  1942.  Public  Law  513  (77th 

Congress),  providing  for  the  expeditious  natural¬ 
ization  of  former  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  lost  United  .States  citizenship  through 
service  with  the  allied  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  First  or  Second  World  War. 

96.  April  7,  1942.  Public  Law  517  (77th 

Ckjngress),  providing  for  the  payment  for  accumu¬ 
lative  or  accrued  annual  leave  to  certain  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  or 
possessions,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who 
voluntarily  enlist  or  otherwise  enter  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  .States. 

97.  .\pril  7,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9125, 
defining  additional  functions,  duties,  and  powers 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of 
Price  .Administration.  {Federal  Register,  April 
10,  1942.) 

98.  April  8,  1942.  Public  I^w  520  (77th 
Cxjngress),  extending  the  crediting  of  military 
service  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  .Acts,  and 
for  other  purjxjses. 

99.  April  8,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9126, 
transferring  cognizance  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  Hydrographic  Office  and  the  Naval 
Ofjservatory  from  the  Biin-au  of  Navigation, 
•Navy  liepartment,  to  the  C^hief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions.  {Federal  Register,  .April  11,  1942.) 


100.  .April  9,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2549,  on  “Enumeration  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war.”  {Federal  Register, 
.April  14,  1942.) 

101.  .April  10,  1942.  Public  Law  522  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  .Act  entitled  “An  Act  to 
expedite  the  provision  of  housing  in  connection 
with  national  defense,  and  for  other  purpioses,” 
approved  October  14,  1940,  as  amended. 

102.  .April  10,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9127^ 
designating  the  departments  and  agencies  to  in- 
s()ect  the  plants  and  audit  the  books  and  records 
of  defense  contractors  under  Title  XIII  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  .Act,  1942  (see  L’nited 
States  89,  Bulletin,  June  1942).  {Federal 
Register,  April  11, 1942.) 

103.  .April  11,  1942.  Public  Law  523  (77th 

Congress),  amending  war-risk  insurance  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  expedite  ocean  transporta¬ 
tion  and  assist  the  war  cfFort. 

104.  .April  11,  1942.  Public  Law  524  (77th 

Congress),  Joint  Resolution  to  provide  decora¬ 
tions  for  outstanding  conduct  or  service  by  persons 
serving  in  the  American  merchant  marine. 

105.  April  13,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2550,  suspending  quotas  on  imports  of  certain 
wheat  and  w'heat  flour.  {Federal  Register,  April 
16, 1942.) 

106.  April  13,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2551,  suspending,  by  reason  of  the  sugar 
shortage  caused  by  the  war,  the  ofieration  of 
Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended. 
{Federal  Register,  April  16,  1942.) 

107.  April  13,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9132, 
withdrawing  specified  public  lands  in  Montana 
for  use  of  the  War  Department  in  connection  with 
the  Fort  Peck  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
{Federal  Register,  April  16,  1942.) 

108.  April  15,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9134, 
amending  Executive  Order  No.  8757  of  May  20, 
1941,  establishing  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 
{Federal  Register,  April  18,  1942.) 

109.  April  17,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9138, 
providing  further  for  the  administration  of  the 
requisitioning  of  property  required  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  {Federal  Register,  April  21,  1942.) 

1 10.  April  18,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9139, 
establishing  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  trans¬ 
ferring  and  coordinating  certain  functions  to 
facilitate  the  mobilization  and  utilization  of 
manpower.  {Federal  Register,  .April  21,  1942.) 
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111.  April  18,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9141 , 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take 
possession  of  and  operate  the  plants  of  the  Brewster 
.Aeronautical  Corporation.  {Ftdrral  Register,  April 

22,  1942.) 

112.  April  21,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9142, 
transferring  certain  functions,  projjcrty,  and 
personnel  from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
.Alien  Property  Custodian.  {Federal  Register,  April 

23,  1942.) 

113.  April  21,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9143,  withdrawing  sjjecified  public  lands  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  use  of  the  War  Department  for  holding, 
reconsignment,  and  quartermaster  depots.  {Fed¬ 
eral  Register.  April  23,  1942.) 

114.  .April  21,  1942.  Rationing  Order  No.  3 
issued  by  the  Price  Administrator  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  421  (77th  Congress),  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  (see  United  States  42, 
Bulletin,  April  1942)  setting  forth  sugar  ration¬ 
ing  regulations  in  the  United  States.  {Federal 
Register,  April  22,  1942.) 

115.  April  27,  1942.  Presidential  Proclamation 
No.  2553,  declaring  an  emergency  due  to  a  state 
of  war  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  permit,  until  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  free  importation  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medical,  surgical,  and  other 
supplies.  {Federal  Register,  .April  30,  1942.) 

116.  .April  28,  1942.  Public  Law  528  (77th 
Cxjngress).  Sixth  Supplemental  National  De¬ 
fense  .Appropriation  Act,  1942,  making  addi¬ 
tional  appropriations  for  the  national  defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  and  for  other 
purpxKes  (including  $421,696,562  for  army  pay, 
travel,  and  other  purposes;  $1,333,725,277  for 
the  Quartermaster  Service,  .Army;  $748,149,000 
for  the  Signal  Service,  Army;  $8,515,861,251  for 
the  Air  Corps,  Army;  $151,240,000  for  Medical 
and  Hospital  Department;  $5,306,163,883  for  the 
Engineer  Service,  Army;  $548,221,283  for  Ord¬ 
nance  Service  and  Supplies,  Army;  $367,366,311 
for  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  Army;  $183,692,- 
000  for  Ordnance  and  Ordnance  Stores,  Navy; 
$800,000,000  for  naval  public  works  and  public 
utilities.  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  including 
the  acquisition  of  necessary  land;  $464,827,500 
for  Aviation,  Navy;  $9,395,000  for  general  ex¬ 
penses,  Marine  Corps;  $595,000,000  for  increase 
and  replacement  of  naval  vessels;  $25,000,000 
for  repair  facilities.  Navy;  $21,400,000  for  con¬ 
struction  of  vessels  and  shore  facilities.  Coast 
Guard;  $5,(K)0,000  for  maritime  training  fund. 


Coast  Guard;  and  $10,000,000  for  naval  emer¬ 
gency  fund). 

117.  April  28,  1942.  Public  Law  530  (77th 
Congress),  suspending  during  war  or  a  national 
emergency  the  provisions  of  Section  322  of  the 
.Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended,  relating  to 
leases  of  such  privately  or  publicly  owned  prop¬ 
erty  as  arc  certified  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  or 
the  Navy  as  covering  premises  for  military,  naval, 
or  civilian  purposes  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  or  vital  in  the  national  emergency. 

118.  .April  28,  1942.  Public  Law  531  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  certain  public 
works  (fleet,  aviation,  storage,  training  and 
housing,  hospital,  and  radio  shore  facilities, 
lighter-than-air  and  floating  dr>’dock  programs, 
research,  and  miscellaneous  structures),  at  a 
total  cost  not  exceeding  $800,000,000. 

119.  .April  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9150,  authorizing  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Commissioner,  National  Housing  Agency,  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  property  that  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  for  war  purposes.  {Federal 
Register,  May  1,  1942.) 

120.  April  28,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9151,  transferring  certain  public  land  in  Florida 
from  Public  Buildings  Administration,  Federal 
Works  Agency,  to  the  War  Department.  {Federal 
Register,  May  1,  1942.) 

121.  April  28,  1942.  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  General  Ma.\imum  Price  Regulations,  in 
accordance  with  Emergency  Price  Control  Act, 
1942  (see  United  States  42,  Bulletin,  April 
1942).  {Bulletin  No.  1,  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  .April  28,  1942.) 

122.  April  29,  1942.  Public  Law  532  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  .Act  entitled  “.An  Act 
to  require  the  registration  of  certain  persons 
employed  by  agencies  to  disseminate  propaganda 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purjxjses,” 
approved  June  8,  1938,  as  amended. 

123.  April  29,  1942.  Public  Law  535  (77th 
Ckmgress),  increasing  the  monthly  maximum 
number  of  flying  hours  of  air  pilots,  as  limited  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  because  of 
the  military  needs  arising  out  of  the  present  war. 

124.  .April  29,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9152, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
such  special  investigations  and  reports  of  census 
or  statistical  matters  as  may  be  needed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  conduct  of  the  war.  {Federal 
Register,  May  2,  1942.) 
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125.  May  2,  1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9156, 
further  defining  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  T ransportation.  {Federal  Reghlert 
May  6,  1942.) 

VRLGfAY 

10.  (Diario  Ofidal,  March  9,  1942.) 

11.  February  5,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1381,  authorizing  the  immediate  organization  by 
the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  of  a  General 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  p>ending  approval  of  a 
proposed  civilian  defense  law  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1941.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  7,  1942.) 

12.  February  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  1404,  app>ointing  an  administrator  to  have 
charge  of  matters  connected  with  the  imp>ortation 
of  war  materials  and  other  supplies  acquired  by 
the  Government  in  the  United  States.  {Diario 
Oficial,  March  9,  1942.) 

13.  February  26,  1942.  Presidential  Decree, 
amending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  International  Convention  on  Load 
Lines  signed  in  London  on  July  5,  1930,  insofar 
as  they  are  applicable  to  Uruguayan  vessels,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  scarcity  of  bottoms- 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  9,  1942.) 

14.  March  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
438,  authorizing  radio  broadcasts  and  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  printed  material  in  praise  or  defense  of 
democracy,  in  languages  other  than  .Spanish, 
Portuguese,  English,  or  French,  provided  such 
broadcasts  or  publications  were  being  made  regu¬ 
larly  prior  to  issuance  of  the  Presidential  Decree 
of  January  28,  1942  (see  Uruguay  8,  Bui.i.etin, 
Nfay  1942).  {Diario  Oficial,  March  19,  1942.) 

VF.NKZUKI.A 

14a.  February  28,  1942.  Resolution  No.  7, 
National  Price  Regulation  Board  {Junta  Nacional 
Reguladora  de  Rrecios),  fixing  the  maximum 
sales  price  for  certain  medicinal  pr<xlucts. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  March  4,  1942.) 

146.  March  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  41 
confirming  and  extending  the  restriction  of  certain 
civil  guarantees;  authorizing  two  exchange  mar¬ 
kets,  one  controlled  and  one  free;  and  prescribing 
further  measures  designed  to  promote  agriculture 
and  sUxjkraising.  {Gacela  Oficial,  Marc  h  4,  1942.) 
14c.  .March  6,  1942.  Resolution  No.  8,  .National 
Price  Regulation  Hoard,  fixing  as  maximum  sales 
prices  for  electrie  refrigerators  those;  in  elfect 
I>ecemlK-r  1,  1941.  (Gacela  Oficial,  March  6, 
1942.) 


16.  March  10,  1942.  Resolution  No.  85, 

Treasury  Department,  prohibiting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  or  reexportation,  without  a  previous  license, 
of  pleasure  automobiles  and  of  all  station  wagons. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  10,  1942.) 

17.  March  11,  1942.  Resolution  No.  308, 

Ministry  of  Promotion,  fixing  the  locations  of 
certain  local  price  regulation  boards.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  March  11,1 942.) 

18.  March  11,  1942.  Resolution  No.  310, 

Ministry  of  Promotion,  listing  the  districts  to  be 
controlled  by  various  local  price  regulation  boards. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  March  11, 1942.) 

19.  March  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  314, 

Ministry  of  Promotion,  providing  that  pap)er 
cups  shall  be  included  in  the  list  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  subject  to  price  regulation  by  price  regula¬ 
tion  boards.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March  13,  1942.) 

20.  March  14,  1942.  Resolution  No.  9,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  for  control  of 
the  sale  of  food  products  and  the  fixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  in  the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre 
District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
March  14,  1942,  Spiecial  Edition  No.  8.) 

21.  March  14,  1942.  Resolution  No.  10, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  providing  for 
control  of  the  sale  of  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  products  and  for  the  fixing  of  maximum 
sales  prices  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  the 
.Sucre  District  of  the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  March  14,  1942,  Spn-cial  Edition  No.  8.) 

22.  March  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  11, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  relative  to  the 
maximum  sales  price  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  in 
the  Federal  District  and  the  Sucre  District  of 
the  State  of  Miranda.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  March 

19,  1942.) 

23.  March  20,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  57, 
suspM-nding  certain  constitutional  guarantees; 
ordering  the  War  and  Navy  Department  to  take 
over  one  German  and  six  Italian  boats  anchored 
in  Puerto  Galx-llo,  and  either  to  scrap  or  sink 
outside  the  bay  of  Puerto  Calx-llo  the  German 
ship  Sesostris,  already  rendered  useless  by  fire; 
and  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  further 
the  inspection  of  the  ships  in  question  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  condition.  {Gacela  Oficial,  March 

20,  1942.) 

24.  March  20,  1942.  Resolution  No.  12, 

National  Price  Regulation  Board,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  maximum  sales  prices  and  the 
control  of  sales  of  refrigerators.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
■March  20,  1942.) 
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25.  March  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  362, 

Ministry  of  Promotion,  fixing  the  locations  of 
certain  local  price  regulation  boards.  {Gaerta 
Oficial,  March  28,  1942.) 

BII,.\TERAI.  AND  MVI.TIl.ATERAI.  MEASURES 

2a.  February  27,  1942.  Two  joint  arrangements 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
F,conomic  Committees,  Canada-United  States, 
providing  (1)  for  increasing  the  production  of 
oil-bearing  crops  in  the  United  States  and  of 
oats,  barley,  and  flax  in  Canada,  to  meet  wartime 
needs  of  both  countries;  and  (2)  for  facilitating 
the  seasonal  movement  of  farm  labor  and  ma¬ 
chinery  across  the  common  boundary.  {Bulletin, 
U.  S.  Department  of  State,  April  11,  1942.) 

12.  April  6,  1942.  Agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  Haiti,  in  furtherance  of  the  war 
effort,  covering;  Purchase  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  Haiti’s  carry-over  of  the 
1941  cotton  crop  and  all  the  surplus  of  the  1942 
crop;  extension  of  credit  by  the  Export-Imp)ort 
Bank  of  Washington  in  amounts  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  Haitian  gourde-United  States 
dollar  relationship;  joint  arrangements  for  plant¬ 
ing  approximately  24,000  additional  acres  of 
sisal  in  Haiti;  measures  for  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  Covern- 
ment  of  Haiti  to  defend  its  own  territory  and  to 
participate  in  hemispheric  {defense,  including 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  a  marine  railway 
at  Port-au-Prince,  stationing  of  vessels  for  coast 
guard  and  patrol  purpo.ses  in  Haitian  waters  and 
the  training  of  Haitian  cadets  on  such  vessels, 
provision  of  a  numlx-r  of  artillery  units  for  coast 
defense  and  other  purposes  and  of  military’  air¬ 
craft  with  mechanics  and  instructors  to  train 
memlx’rs  of  the  Haitian  CJuard,  construction  of 
a  new  patrol  lx)at  for  use  in  the  defense  of  Haitian 
coastal  waters,  and  the  overhauling  and  repair  of 
additional  shipping  of  Haitian  registry  for  coastal 
and  patrol  duties;  and  active  collalxiration  of  the 
two  (iovernments  in  carrying  out  a  numix-r  of 
health  and  sanitation  projects  within  the  Republic 
of  Haiti.  {Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of 
State,  April  18,  1942.) 

13.  April  8,  1942.  F.xehange  of  notes  Ix-tween 
the  I'nited  States  and  Nicaragua  providing  for  the 


construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  section  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  in  accordance  with  the 
Inter- American  Highway  Act  of  the  United 
States  of  December  26,  1941  (see  Biti.letin,  May 
1942,  pp.  288-289);  an  extension  of  credit  by 
the  Export-Impxtrt  Bank  of  Washington;  the 
availability  of  supplies  and  equipment  vital 
to  the  economy  of  Nicaragua;  defense  measures 
of  mutual  interest;  purchase  by  the  Rubber 
Reserv’e  Company  of  all  crude  rubber  produced 
in  Nicaragua  which  is  available  for  export;  and 
the  development  of  rubber  and  abaca  production 
for  purchase  by  the  United  States.  {Bulletin, 
United  States  Department  of  State,  April  25,1942.) 

1 4.  .April  23,  1 942.  Exchange  of  notes  between 
Peru  and  the  United  States  incorporating  the 
following:  (1)  Measures  for  the  mobilization  of 
Peru's  resources  for  the  production  of  strategic 
materials  essential  for  the  security  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  involving  espn-cially  (a)  establishment  by 
Peru  of  a  Peruvian  .Amazon  Corporation  and  {h) 
acquisition  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
over  a  five-year  period  of  all  rubber  produced  in 
Peru  except  a  sfx-cified  amount  needed  for  essential 
national  use;  (2)  an  Export-Impxjrt  Bank  credit 
t>f  525,000,000  in  favor  of  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  of  Peru  {Banco  Central  de  Reserva  del  Peru)  to 
assist  in  flnancing  purchases  in  the  United  States 
of  materials  and  equipment  required  for  construc¬ 
tion  and  development  in  Peru  of  useful  public 
works  and  of  agricultural,  mining,  and  industrial 
projects;  (3)  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Tingo  Maria  and  the  loan 
of  United  States  experts  in  highway  engineering, 
erosion  control,  coal  mining,  and  tea  processing: 
and  (4)  purchase  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
C'orporation,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  of  surplus 
Peruvian  cotton.  {Bulletin,  United  States  I3epart- 
ment  of  State,  .April  25,  1942.) 

15.  .April  29,  1942.  .Agreement  Ix'twcen  Metals 
Reserve  Ctmipany  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican  Government  regarding  the  purchase 
by  the  former  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  metallic 
form  or  in  ores  anti  concentrates,  with  a  view 
particularly  toward  stimulating  the  production 
in  Mexico  of  strategic  and  critical  metals  and 
minerals  required  in  the  L’nited  States  war  ctfort 
and  neces-sary  to  hemispheric  defense.  (IVess 
release,  the  Unitetl  States  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  .April  29,  1942.) 
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Inter- American  Commission  for 
Territorial  Administration 

In  order  to  cojte  with  any  problem  that 
might  arise,  in  case  the  islands  or  regions 
in  the  Americas  under  the  possession  of 
non-American  nations  should  be  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  subject  of  barter  of 
territory  or  change  of  sovereignty,  thus 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  continent, 
the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics 
approved  two  important  instruments:  the 
Act  of  Habana  concerning  the  Provisional 
Administration  of  European  C’olonies  and 
Possessions  in  the  Americas  and  the  Con¬ 
vention  with  the  same  title.  The  .Act  of 
Habana  was  signed  as  an  emergency 
measure,  to  be  replaced  by  the  C.onvention 
as  soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  American 
Republics  had  deposited  their  respective 
instruments  of  ratification  with  the  Pan 
.American  Union. 

The  first  instrument,  of  a  provisional 
nature,  created  an  Emergency  C^om- 
mittee,  composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  American  Republics. 
•As  soon  as  the  Convention  came  into  effect, 
the  authority  and  functions  e.xercised  by 
the  Emergency  Committee  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Inter-.American  Com¬ 
mission  for  Territorial  .Administration. 

Fhe  fourteenth  ratification  of  the 
Habana  Ckmvention  was  deposited  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1942;  and  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  2  of  .Article  XIX  the  Conven¬ 
tion  entered  into  force  on  that  date. 
When  the  C^onvention  became  effective  it 
was  evident  that  the  authority  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Emergency  Committee,  created 
by  the  .Act  of  Habana,  should  pass  to  the 
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Inter-.American  Commission  for  lerri- 
torial  Administration;  but  it  remained  to 
be  decided  whether  or  not  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Emergency  C'ommittee  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  members  of  the  Inter-.American  Com¬ 
mission  for  Territorial  Administration. 

In  order  to  settle  this  point  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union, 
at  its  meeting  of  .April  6,  1942,  approved 
the  interpretation  drawn  iqi  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

1.  That  until  the  respective  Governments  shall 
communicate  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  the 
name  of  another  representative,  the  member 
designated  to  serve  on  the  Emergency  Ckimmittee 
created  by  the  Act  of  Habana  shall  Ije  considered 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Territorial  Administration. 

2.  That  the  Governments  which  have  ratified 
the  Convention,  but  have  not  named  a  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Emergency  Committee  or  the 
Inter-.American  Commission  for  Territorial  Ad¬ 
ministration,  be  urged  to  designate  their  member 
on  the  latter  Commission  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  That  those  Governments  that  have  not  yet 
ratified  the  Ckmvention  on  the  Provisional  Admin¬ 
istration  of  European  C.olonics  and  Posse.ssions 
in  the  Americas  be  urged  to  give  early  considera¬ 
tion  to  such  ratification. 

4.  That  the  representatives  of  those  Govern¬ 
ments  that  have  not  yet  ratified  the  Ckjnvention 
but  have  apjjointed  memlx-rs  on  the  Emergency 
Cxjmmittee  lx*  considered  as  eligible  t(j  attend 
any  meetings  that  may  be  held  by  the  Inter- 
.American  Ciommission  for  Territorial  Adminis¬ 
tration  pending  ratification  of  the  C^onvention 
by  their  respective  Governments. 

5.  'I'hat  the  Government  which  desires  to 
convene  the  Ciommission,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Convention,  shall  communicate  this  desire  to  the 
Pan  Atix-rican  Union,  indicating  the  city  in 
which  the  mc-eting  is  to  lx*  held,  and  the  Union 
shall  notify  the  memlxTS  of  the  Commission  and 
shall  inform  all  the  other  .States,  parties  to  thc 
( :c>nvc*ntion. 
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According  to  reports  received  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  up  to  June  1,  1942, 
the  status  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Habana 
C’onvention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  appoint¬ 


ments  made  by  the  various  States  to  the 
Inter- American  Commission  for  Terri¬ 
torial  Administration  and  the  Emergency 
Committee,  is  as  follows: 


.2  — 

5?  ! 

i 

Argentina . 

Ves 

1 

Brazil . 

Yes 

Chile . 

No  ; 

Colombia . 

1 

Yes  1 

C^osta  Rica . 

1 

Yes  1 

CAiba . 

No  1 

Dominican  Republic .  . 

Yes  ; 

Ecuador . 

Yes  i 

El  Salvador . 

YeS| 

Ciuatemala . 

Yes  j 

Haiti . 

Yes! 

Honduras . 

Yesi 

Yes 

Nicaragua . 

Yes 

I’anama . 

Yes 

Paraguay . 

No 

Peru . 

VTs 

United  .States . 

Yes 

Uruguay . 

1  Yes 

Wnezuela . 

Yes 

Uoprcst'iilativfs  on  the  Intor-Ainerican  Com¬ 
mission  for  Territorial  Aiiministration 


Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil,  .Ambassador  to  the  ; 
U.S. 

Alternate:  .Senor  don  Rodolfo  Garela 
Arias,  Minister  attaehed  to  the 
Washington  Embassy.  ' 


Dr.  Mauricio  Nabuco,  Secretary  Gen-  I 
eral.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Rio  j 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  | 


Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay,  Ambassador  to  the 
U.  S. 

Dr.  Luis  Fernandez,  Minister  to  the 
U.  S. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Troneoso,  Minister  to  the  LL  .S .  ! 

Captain  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  .Ambas.sador  i 

to  the  U.  S.  i 

To  be  appointed . | 

I 

Dr.  Adriiin  Recinos,  Minister  to  the 
U.  S. 

M.  Fernand  Dennis,  Minister  to  the 
U.  S. 

Dr.  Julian  R.  C^ceres,  Minister  to  the  ; 

U-  S. .  i 

Dr.  FrancLsco  Ca.stillo  Najera,  .Amba-s- 
sador  to  the  U.  S. 

To  be  apptointed . 

Dr.  Ernesto  Jacn  Guardia,  .Amba.ssador 
to  the  U.  S. 


Sr.  Don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 
Ambassador  to  the  S. 

Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary 
of  State. 

To  be  appointed . 

Dr.  Diogenes  Escalante,  Ambassador  to 
the  U.  S. 


Ktmresentatives  on  the  Emergency 
Committee  who  will  be  considered 
members  of  the  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mission  for  Territorial  .\dmini.stra- 
t  ion  until  members  of  the  Commission 
are  apimintetl 


Dr.  Luis  F'ernando  Guaehalla, 
Ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 


Dr.  Rodolfo  Michels,  .Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  U.  S. 


Dr.  Aurelio  F.  Concheso,  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  L'.  S. 


Dr.  Hector  David  Castro,  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  U.  S. 


Dr.  Leon  De  Bavle,  Minister  to 
the  U.  S. 


Dr.  Celso  A’elazquez,  .Ambassa- 
sador  to  the  U.  S. 


Dr.  Juan  tiarlos  Blanco,  .Am- 
ba.s.sador  to  the  U.  S. 
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Panama  leases  defense  sites 
to  the  United  States 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  United  Stales  of  America 
have  reached  an  important  agreement 
covering  the  use  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  of  numerous  defense 
areas  in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
agreement,  to  enter  into  effect  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
Panama,  was  signed  in  the  capital  of 
that  country  on  May  18,  1942,  by  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  Edwin 
C.  Wilson,  and  the  Panamanian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Octavio  Fabrega. 

At  the  same  time  announcement  was 
made  of  the  satisfactory'  settlement  of  cer¬ 
tain  outstanding  problems  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  as  embodied  in 
notes  exchanged  the  same  day  lietween 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Dr.  Ernesto 
Jaen  Guardia,  the  Panamanian  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Washington.  Among  the  various 
points  on  which  agreement  has  l)een 
reached,  the  following  are  of  particular 
significance:  The  withdrawal  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Railroad  Company  from  real  estate 
operations  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  by  turning  over  to  Panama  certain 
lots  owned  by  the  Company  in  those 
cities;  the  delivery  to  the  Government  of 
Panama  of  the  waterworks  and  sewerage 
systems  lying  wholly  within  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 
and  the  liquidation  of  Panama’s  indebt¬ 
edness  arising  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  strategic  Rio  Hato-Chorrera  Highway. 
The  agreements  reached  on  these  three 
points  will  lx;  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  .States  for  approval. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement 
for  the  use  of  the  defense  areas,  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  Government  has  jxrmitted  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  to  oc¬ 
cupy  and  develop  these  areas  as  gun  em¬ 


placements,  airplane  detector  stations. 
Iximbing  ranges  and  auxiliary  airfields. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Rio  Hato  Air 
Base,  situated  some  eighty  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Canal. 

Immediately  following  the  attack  by  the 
Japanese  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Panama  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  and  since  that  time  has  taken  numer¬ 
ous  and  effective  steps  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  Republic’s  willingness  to  as¬ 
sume  promptly  and  wholeheartedly  its 
responsibility  as  a  partner  in  the  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  signed  at  Washington. 
March  2,  1936. 

The  agreement  on  defense  sites  was  said 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
to  lx*  another  significant  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  the  U nited 
States  and  Panama  and  to  constitute  an 
important  contribution  to  the  security  of 
the  Canal  and  the  defense  of  the  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

The  undersigned,  Octavio  Faixega,  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  Edwin  C.  Wilson,  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  on  behalf  of  our  re¬ 
spective  governments,  for  which  we  arc  duly  and 
legally  authorized,  have  concluded  the  following 
agreement: 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  conscious 
of  their  joint  obligation,  as  expressed  in  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation,  concluded  March  2,  1936,  to 
take  all  measures  required  for  the  effective  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  which  they  are 
jointly  and  vitally  interested,  have  consulted 
together  and  have  agreed  as  follows: 

Artici.f,  I 

'Fhc  Repidjlic.  of  Panama  grants  to  the  United 
States  the  temporary  use  for  defense  piirpttses 
of  the  lands  referred  to  in  the  Memorandum 
attached  to  this  Agreement  and  forming  an 
integral  part  thi-reof.  These  lands  shall  lx-  evacu¬ 
ated  and  the  use  thereof  by  the  Unitetl  States  of 
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America  shall  terminate  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  which 
firings  alx>iit  the  end  of  the  present  war  shall  have 
entered  into  effect.  If  within  that  period  the 
two  Governments  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  a  state  of  international 
insecurity  continues  to  exist  which  makes  vitally 
necessary  the  continuation  of  the  use  of  any  of 
the  said  defense  bases  or  areas,  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  shall  again  enter  into  mutual  consultation 
and  shall  conclude  the  new  agreement  which  the 
circumstances  require. 

The  national  authorities  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  have  adequate  facilities  for  access 
to  the  defense  sites  mentioned  herein. 

.Article  II 

The  grant  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article 
shall  include  the  right  to  use  the  waters  adjacent 
to  the  said  areas  of  land  and  to  improve  and 
deepien  the  entrances  thereto  and  the  anchorage 
in  such  places  as  well  as  to  perform  in/on  the 
said  areas  of  land  all  the  works  that  may  be 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  effective  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Canal.  This  gives  no  right  to 
commercial  exploitation  or  utilization  of  the  soil 
or  subsoil,  or  of  adjacent  beaches  and  streams. 

Article  III 

.Military  and  naval  aircraft  of  Panama  shall 
lx.-  authorized  to  land  at  and  take  off  from  the 
airports  established  within  the  areas  referred  to 
in  Article  I.  .Similarly,  military  and  naval 
aircraft  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorized 
to  use  military  and  naval  airporLs  established  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  regulations 
covering  such  reciprocal  use  shall  be  embodied 
in  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  authorities  of  the  two  countries. 

Artici.e  IV 

1  he  Republic  of  Panama  retains  its  sovereignts 
over  the  areas  of  land  and  water  mentioned  in  the 
.Memorandiim  referred  to  in  Article  I  and  the  air 
space  thereover,  as  well  as  complete  jurisdiction 
in  civil  matters,  provided,  however,  that  during 
the  period  of  temporary  occupation  contemplated 
by  this  agreement,  the  tiovernment  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  complete  use  of  such 
areas  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  respects 
over  the  civil  and  military  personnel  of  the 
United  States  situated  therein,  and  their  families, 
and  shall  lx*  empowered,  moreover,  to  exclude 
such  persons  as  it  sees  fit  without  regard  to 
nationality,  from  thes<‘  areas,  without  prejudice 


to  the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
.Article  I  of  this  Agreement,  and  to  arrest,  try 
and  punish  all  persons  who,  in  such  areas, 
maliciously  commit  any  crime  against  the  safety 
of  the  military  installations  therein;  provided, 
however,  that  any  Panamanian  citizen  arrested  or 
detained  on  any  charges  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  trial 
and  punishment. 

•Article  V 

The  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  States 
reiterate  their  understanding  of  the  temporary 
character  of  the  occupation  of  the  defense  sites 
covered  by  this  Agreement.  Consequently,  the 
United  .States,  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
coojjeration  given  by  Panama  in  making  these 
temporary  defense  sites  available  and  also 
recognizing  the  burden  which  the  occupation  of 
these  sites  imposes  upon  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
expressly  undertakes  the  obligation  to  evacuate 
the  lands  to  which  this  contract  refers  and  to 
terminate  completely  the  use  thereof,  at  the 
latest  within  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  which  brings  about  the 
cessation  of  the  present  war  shall  have  entered 
into  effect.  It  is  understood,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  .Article  I  that  if  within  this  period  the 
two  Governments  believe  that  in  spite  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  a  state  of  international 
insecurity  continues  to  exist  which  makes  vitally 
neces-sary  the  continuation  of  the  use  of  any 
of  the  said  defense  bases  or  sites,  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  shall  again  enter  into  mutual  consultation 
and  shall  conclude  the  new  agreement  which  the 
circumstances  require. 

.ARTICt.E  VI 

.All  buildings  and  structures  which  are  erected 
by  the  United  States  in  the  said  areas  shall  be 
the  projjerty  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
removed  by  it  before  the  expiration  of  this  .Agree¬ 
ment.  .Any  other  buildings  or  structures  already 
existing  in  the  areas  at  the  time  of  occupation 
shall  lx-  available  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 
There  shall  be  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  herein  or  the  Republic  of  Panama 
to  rebuild  or  repair  any  destruction  or  damage 
inllicted  from  any  cause  whatsoever  on  any  of 
the  said  buildings  or  structures  owned  or  used  by 
the  United  States  in  the  said  areas.  The  United 
States  is  not  obliged  to  turn  over  to  Panama  the 
areas  at  the  expiration  of  this  lease  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  their 
occupation,  nor  is  the  Republic  of  Panama 
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obliged  to  allow  any  comf)cnsation  to  the  United 
States  for  the  improvements  made  in  the  said 
areas  or  for  the  buildings  or  structures  left  thereon, 
all  of  which  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  upon  the  termination  of  the 
use  by  the  United  States  of  the  ateas  where  the 
structures  have  Ix-en  built. 

Article  VII 

The  areas  of  land  referred  to  in  Article  1,  the 
property  of  the  United  .States  situated  therein, 
and  the  military  and  civilian  picrsonnel  of  the 
United  States  and  families  thereof  who  live  in 
the  said  areas,  shall  be  exempt  from  any  tax, 
imposts  or  other  charges  of  any  kind  by  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  or  its  p>olitical  subdivisions 
during  the  term  of  this  Agreement. 

.Article  VIII 

The  United  .States  shall  complete  the  construc¬ 
tion  at  its  own  exjx-nse  of  the  highways  described 
below,  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  materials 
specified; 

Highway  .A-3.  (.Shall  extend  from  Pina  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  to  the  Canal  Zone 
Imundary  at  the  Rio  Providencia.  It  shall 
be  at  least  ten  feet  in  width  and  constructetl  of 
macadam.) 

Extension  of  the  Trans-Isthmian  Highway  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  the  P-  8  road.  (Spx-cifications 
shall  lx-  the  same  as  for  the  Trans- Isthmian 
Highway.  The  extension  shall  start  at  Madrinal, 
bypa.ssing  Madden  Dam  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Chagres  River  lielow  the  Dam  to  connect  with 
the  P  8  road  at  Roque  and  shall  extend  the  P -8 
road  from  Pueblo  Nuevo  into  Panama  City.  It 
is  understood  that  the  pavement  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Chagres  River  will  lx;  located  above  the 
elevation  established  as  the  Cianal  Zone  boundary.) 

Upon  the  completion  of  these  highways,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  any  neces.sary  ptjst  construction 
op<-rations,  that  is,  the  performance  of  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  perfect  the  original  construction  until 
such  time  as  the  roads  Ix'comc  stabilized. 

The  (iovernment  of  Panama  guarantees  that 
all  roads  under  its  jurisdiction  used  peritxlically 
or  frequently  by  the  armetl  forces  of  the  United 
.States  will  lx*  well  and  properly  maintained  at  all 
times.  The  fJovernment  of  Panama  will  ask  for 
the  cfxiperation  of  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United 
.States  in  the  performance  of  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  work  on  the  said  roads  whenever  it  <leems 
necessary  such  ctxjperation  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
aforesaid  guarantee  such  as,  for  example,  in  the 


case  of  emergencies  or  situations  which  require 
prompt  action. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  bear 
one-third  of  the  total  annual  maintenance  cost  of 
all  Panamanian  roads  used  px;riodically  or 
frequently  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  such  cost  to  cover  the  expensi*  of  any  wear 
or  damage  to  roads  caused  by  movements  related 
to  defense  activities.  The  amount  payable  by  the 
United  States  will  be  based  upon  accounts  pre¬ 
sented  annually  by  the  Republic  of  Panama 
giving  in  detail  the  total  annual  expx-nditures 
made  by  it  on  each  highway  used  periodically  or 
frequently  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  upxm  accounts  similarly  presented  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  giving  in 
similar  detail  the  expenditures  made  by  that 
Government  in  response  to  requests  from  the 
Government  of  Panama  as  set  forth  above.  In 
the  event  that  the  Government  of  the  Unitetl 
.States  has  rendered  coopieration  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  said  roads,  the  expenses  incurred 
by  that  Government  in  so  doing  will  be  credited 
toward  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  total 
maintenance  of  the  roads  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Panama. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  grants  the  right 
of  transit  for  the  routine  movement  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the 
civilian  members  of  such  forces  and  their  families, 
as  well  as  animals,  animal-drawn  and  motor 
vehicles  employed  by  the  armed  forces  or  by 
contractors  employed  by  them  for  construction 
work  or  others  whose  activities  are  in  any  way 
related  to  the  defense  program,  on  roads  con¬ 
structed  by  the  United  States  in  territory  under 
the  jurisdic  tion  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  on 
the  other  national  highways  which  place  the 
Canal  Zone  in  communication  with  the  defense 
areas  and  of  the  latter  with  each  other.  It  should 
lx;  understood  that  the  United  States  will  take  at 
all  times  the  precautions  necessary  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  interruptions  of  transit  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

Article  IX 

All  roads  constructed  by  the  United  States  in  the 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  shall  lx*  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Panama. 
As  to  those  secondary  roads  constructed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  pur|x>s<*  of  giving  access  to 
any  defenst;  site,  Panama  grants  to  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  .States  the  right  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  public  travel  on  such  roads 
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within  a  reasonable  distance  from  such  sites  if 
such  restriction  or  prohibition  is  necessary  to  the 
military  protection  of  such  sites.  It  is  understood 
that  such  restriction  or  prohibition  is  without 
prejudice  to  the  free  access  of  the  inhabitants 
established  within  the  restricted  areas  to  their 
respective  properties.  It  is  also  understood  that 
such  restriction  or  prohibition  is  not  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  on  any  part  of  any  main  highway. 

Article  X 

The  Government  of  the  Gnited  States  of 
America,  when  constructing  the  air  bases  and 
airports  on  any  of  the  sites  referred  to  in  Article  I, 
shall  take  into  consideration,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  a  technical  order  for  the  safety 
thereof,  such  regulations  on  the  matter  as  have 
been  or  may  be  promulgated  by  the  joint  .Aviation 
Board. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  shall  not  permit, 
without  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  United 
States,  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  any  aerial 
lines  or  other  obstructions  which  may  constitute 
a  danger  for  persons  flying  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
areas  intended  for  air  bases  or  airpiorts.  If.  in 
constructing  the  said  air  bases  and  airpiorts.  it 
should  be  necessary  to  remove  lines  of  wire 
already  strung  because  of  their  constituting  an 
obstacle  thereto,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  pay  the  costs  of  the  removal  and  new 
installation  elsewhere  whieh  may  be  occasioned. 

.\rticle  XI 

The  (iovernment  of  the  United  .States  agrees  to 
take  all  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  articles 
imported  fur  consumption  within  the  areas 
referred  to  in  Article  I  from  passing  to  any  other 
territory  of  the  rest  of  the  Republic  except  u(>on 
compliance  with  Panamanian  fiscal  laws.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  pos.sible,  the  provisioning  and  equipping 
of  the  bases  and  their  piersonnel  will  lie  done  with 
products,  articles  and  foodstuffs  coming  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  provided  they  are  available 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Artu;i,e  XI 1 

The  sites  referred  to  in  Article  I  consist  both  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  Ciovernment  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  and  of  privately  owned  lands. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  private  lands,  which  the 
Ciovernment  of  Panama  shall  acquire  from  the 


owners  and  the  temporary  use  of  which  shall  be 
granted  by  it  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  pay  to  the  Government  of 
Panama  an  annual  rental  of  fifty  balboas  or 
dollars  per  hectare  for  all  such  lands  covered  by 
this  Agreement,  the  Government  of  Panama 
assuming  all  costs  of  expropriation  as  well  as 
indemnities  and  reimbursements  for  buildings, 
cultivations,  installations,  or  improvements  which 
may  exist  within  the  sites  chosen. 

In  the  case  of  the  public  lands  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  pay  to  the  Government 
of  Panama  an  annual  rental  of  one  balboa  or 
dollar  for  all  such  lands  covered  by  this  Agree¬ 
ment. 

There  are  expressly  excepted  the  lands  situated 
in  the  Corregimiento  of  Rio  Hato,  designated  in 
the  attached  Memorandum,  it  being  understood 
that  for  this  entire  tract  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  will  pay  to  the  Government  of  Panama 
an  annual  rental  of  ten  thousand  balboas  or 
dollars. 

The  rentals  set  out  in  this  Article  shall  be  paid 
in  balboas  as  defined  by  the  Agreement  embodied 
in  the  exchange  of  notes  dated  March  2,  1936, 
referred  to  in  Article  V’ll  of  the  treaty  or  that 
date  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Panama,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  dollars, 
and  shall  be  payable  from  the  date  on  which 
the  use  of  the  lands  by  the  United  States  actually 
Ix'gan,  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  situated 
in  the  Corregimiento  of  Rio  Hato  designated 
in  the  attached  Memorandum,  rental  for  which 
.shall  commence  January  1,  1943. 

.\rtku.e  XIII 

The  provisions  of  this  .Agreement  may  be 
terminated  upon  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
signatory  parties  even  prior  to  the  expiration 
thereof  in  conformity  with  Articles  I  and  \’ 
alKJve,  it  being  understood  also  that  any  of  the 
areas  to  which  this  .Agreement  refers  may  be 
evacuated  by  the  United  States  and  the  use 
thereof  by  the  United  States  terminated  prior 
to  that  date. 

.Artici.e  XIV 

This  agreement  will  enter  into  effect  when 
approved  by  the  National  Executive  Power  of 
Panama  and  by  the  National  .Assembly  of  Panama. 


WINNERS  OF  THE  EXTEMPORE  DISCUSSION  CONTEST  ON  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
VISIT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Left  to  right:  Thomas  Klink,  Pacific  University;  Theodore  Groenke,  De  Pauw  University; Joseph  Sterling, 
University  of  Oklahoma;  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Alan  Nichols, 
National  Director  of  the  Discussion  Contest;  Jack  McCombe,  Syracuse  University;  John  Lewis,  Stetson 
University;  and  James  J.  Rathbun,  Northwestern  University.  In  this  competition  for  colleges  and 
universities,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  more  than  1,100 

debates  were  held. 


Agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua 

The  Xicarae;uan  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  Mariano  Argiiello,  and  the 
President  of  the  National  Bank  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Dr.  Jesus  Sanchez,  recently  con¬ 
cluded  their  visit  in  Washington,  during 
the  course  of  which  negotiations  were 
undertaken  relative  to  ctxjperation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua. 
The  agreements  reached  by  the  two 
Governments  will  lead  to  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  benefit. 


On  .April  8,  1942,  notes  were  exchanged 
providing  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  construction  of  the 
lnter-.\merican  Highway  in  Nicaragua, 
in  accordance  with  the  Inter-American 
Highway  Act  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  December  25,  1941. 
Fhe  exchange  of  notes  provides  for  the 
completion  of  the  Nicaraguan  portion  of 
the  Highway.  Nicaragua  will  assume 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  United  States  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  J'his  provision  will  permit  the 
completion  of  the  Sebaco-Managua-Diri- 
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amba  section  of  the  Highway  as  well  as 
its  extension  to  the  Honduran  and  Costa 
Rican  frontiers. 

Negotiations  were  concluded  relative  to 
the  extension  of  a  line  of  credit  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  in  favor  of  the  Banco 
Nacional  de  Nicaragua  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
assured  the  Nicaraguan  Government  that, 
insofar  as  the  materials  are  available  in 
the  United  States,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  assist  those  industries  which  are 
vital  to  the  national  economy  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  in  obtaining  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
production  at  normal  levels. 

Dr.  Argiiello  al.so  discus.sed,  while  in 
Washington,  matters  of  interest  to  both 
Governments  in  relation  to  continental 
defense.  Agreement  was  reached  regard¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  construction  of  a  highway  that  will 
join  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sections  of 
Nicaragua  and  will  at  the  same  time  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  defense  of 
this  highly  important  area. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  also 
agreed,  acting  through  the  Banco  Nacional 
de  Nicaragua,  to  make  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
all  crude  rubber  produced  in  Nicaragua 
that  is  available  for  export. 

Finally,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  agreed  to  assist  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Ciovernment  in  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  demonstration  station 
with  a  view  to  increasing  Nicaraguan 
agricultural  production,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  rubber  and 
abaca  (Manila  hemp).  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  the  United  States  will 
send  a  group  of  experts  to  Nicaragua. 

These  agreements  mark  another  mile¬ 
stone  in  inter-.\merican  coo|)eraton. 


Trade  agreement  between  Peru 
and  the  United  States 

.\  trade  agreement  between  the  Republic 
of  Peru  and  the  United  States  was  signed 
at  Washington  on  May  7,  1942,  by  Dr. 
David  Dasso,  Minister  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  of  Peru,  and  the  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  The  agreement  will  be¬ 
come  effective  thirty  days  after  the  day 
of  its  proclamation  by  the  Presidents  of 
the  two  countries,  or,  if  the  proclamations 
arc  not  made  on  the  same  day,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  second  one. 
It  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  its  effective  date  (unless 
terminated  earlier  pursuant  to  certain 
special  provisions),  and  it  will  continue 
indefinitely  in  force  thereafter,  subject  to 
termination  on  six  months’  notice  by  either 
country. 

The  agreement,  designed  to  improve 
trade  relations  Ijetween  the  two  countries, 
provides  for  reciprocal  tariff  concessions 
on  specified  products  covering  a  gotxlly 
jiortion  of  the  trade  Ijctween  them.  The 
concessions  include  reductions  by  each 
country  of  existing  tariffs  on  specified 
products  of  the  other  country;  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  tariffs  on  certain  products  against 
increase;  and  the  binding  of  other  speci¬ 
fied  commodities  on  the  free  list.  Like 
other  trade  agreements  concluded  by  the 
United  States,  this  one  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  with  rcsjx'ct  to  customs 
duties  and  related  matters  and  it  provides 
assurances  against  discriminatory  import 
quotas,  taxes,  foreign  purchases,  and  ex¬ 
change  control  measures. 

'Fhere  has  lieen  an  increase  in  United 
.States-Peruvian  trade  in  recent  years. 
The  Department  of  State  noted  that  from 
the  substantial  figure  of  $56,343,000  in 
1929,  total  trade  lietween  the  two  conn- 
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tries  fell  ofl  sharply  diirins;  the  depression 
peritKl  to  a  low  of  $7.64'!’.000  in  1932,  but 
by  1939  it  had  risen  to  $33,205,000  and 
in  1940,  stimulated  by  the  war.  it  increased 
to  $41,066,000.  United  States  exports  to 
Peru  consist  primarily  of  manufactured 
and  processed  articles,  while  imports  from 
Peru  are  chiefly  raw  materials.  The 
trade  balance  between  the  two  countries 
has  consistently  lx*en  in  favor  of  the 
United  States;  during  the  decade  1931-40, 
for  example.  United  States  exports  to 
Peru  averaged  $13,064,000  and  imports 
from  Peru  $10,205,000. 

The  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Peru 
on  imports  of  United  States  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  involve  50  items 
of  the  Peruvian  tariff  schedule,  40  of 
which  benefit  from  reductions  in  present 
duties,  and  10  of  which  are  bound  at 
existing  rates  for  the  life  of  the  agreement. 
Peruvian  imports  of  the  United  States 
products  on  which  concessions  were  ob¬ 
tained  amounted  in  1940  to  $7,068,000, 
or  26  percent  of  total  Peruvian  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  that  year.  Of 
this  amount  appro.ximately  $5,111,000 
represents  imports  of  products  which  will 
enjoy  duty  reductions,  while  the  remainder 
of  $1,957,000  covers  imports  of  products 
bound  against  any  tariff  increase. 

Duty  reductions  of  50  percent  or  more, 
as  listed  by  the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 
(May  23,  1942),  were  obtained  on  safety 
razor  blades,  paraffined  cardboard  con¬ 
tainers  for  packing  butter  and  assimilated 
products,  dictating  machines  and  parts, 
bulbs  for  flashlights  and  miners’  lamps, 
radio-receiving  tufjes,  specified  canned 
vegetables,  and  certain  dried  and  canned 
fruits  and  nuts.  Basic  rates  were  reduced 
from  8  to  45  percent  below  existing  levels 
on  the  following  items:  hats  for  men  and 
Ixjys;  metal  furniture;  Douglas  fir,  pine, 
and  other  ordinary  wtxids;  plywood;  en¬ 
amel  and  oil  paints:  pigmented  lacquer; 


typewriters  and  parts;  calculating  machines 
and  parts;  tools  and  utensils  including 
abrasive  paper  and  cloth;  automobile 
trucks,  chassis,  and  trailers;  nonspecified 
motor  vehicle  parts;  cylinders  for  dictat¬ 
ing  machines;  dry-cell  and  storage  batteries 
and  plates;  radio  and  telegraph  trans¬ 
mitting  and  receiving  apparatus;  electric 
refrigerators  and  parts;  prepared  oats; 
chewing  gum;  specified  cereal  flours; 
canned  salmon;  canned  sardines  in  tomato 
sauce;  safety  razors;  and  dentifrices. 

Existing  tariff  rates  were  bound  against 
increase  on  plate  glass;  agricultural, 
stock  raising,  and  mining  machinery;  sew¬ 
ing  machines  and  parts;  radio  transmitting 
tubes;  motion  picture  films,  projectors 
and  parts;  wheat  flour;  and  certain 
pharmaceutical  specialties. 

Other  concessions  include  the  binding 
of  wooden  railway  ties  on  the  free  list, 
the  exemption  from  basic  duty  of  fresh 
apples,  pears,  and  plums  during  a  speci¬ 
fied  .season,  a  change  in  the  basis  of  duty 
assessment  on  certain  classes  of  passenger 
automobiles  from  gross  weight  to  legal 
weight,  and  special  arrangements  for  the 
temporary  entry  of  motion  picture  films 
under  Ixmd. 

Imports  of  Peruvian  products  on  which 
concessions  are  granted  by  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $4,084,000  in  1940, 
or  26  percent  of  total  United  States  im¬ 
ports  from  Peru  in  that  year.  Of  this 
amount,  $2,058,000,  or  more  than  half, 
represents  products  on  which  the  duty  has 
been  reduced;  $71,000  represents  bind¬ 
ings  of  existing  duties  which  had  been 
previously  reduced  in  trade  agreements 
with  other  countries,  and  $1,955,000, 
bindings  on  the  free  list. 

The  prcxlucts  on  which  reductions  in 
existing  rates  of  duty  are  accorded  by  the 
United  States  arc:  pyrethrum  or  insect 
flowers,  derris,  tube  or  tuba  nxit,  and 
barbasco  or  cube  root  other  than  ground. 
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advanced  in  value  or  condition:  coca 
leaves;  bismuth;  Spanish  cedar,  grana- 
dilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  satin- 
wood,  not  further  manufactured  than 
sawed,  and  flooring;  sugars,  tank  bottoms, 
sirups  of  cane  juice,  melada,  concentrated 
melada,  concrete  and  concentrated 
molasses,  and  all  mixtures  containing 
sugar  and  water;  candied  or  preserved, 
and  ground  ginger  root;  cotton  having  a 
staple  length  of  1)^  inches  or  more;  hemji, 
hemp  tow,  and  hackled  hemp;  and  hair 
of  the  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna.  The 
more  important  of  these  commodities  are 
sugar,  long-staple  cotton,  hair  of  the 
alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna,  bismuth,  and 
coca  leaves. 

The  new  duty  on  sugar  established  by 
the  agreement  is  equivalent  to  SO. 9375 
per  100  pounds  of  96°  sugar.  This  is  only 
half  the  rate  of  $1,875  per  100  pounds 
established  under  section  336  of  the  Tariff 
.\ct  in  connection  with  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  on  the  marketing  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  .\ct  of  1934. 
Imports  of  sugar  have  been  subject  to 
quotas  under  that  Act  and  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937.  In  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  II  of  the  latter  .\ct,  quotas 
on  imports  of  Peruvian  sugar  were  5,557 
short  t<)ns.  raw'  value,  in  1937;  5,967  short 
tons  in  1938;  5,944  short  tons  in  1939;  and 
5,377  short  tons  in  1940.  However, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  certain 
portions  of  unfilled  full-duty  quotas  be¬ 
longing  to  other  foreign  countries  and  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  were  reallocated  to 
Peru  in  those  years,  imports  of  Peruvian 
sugar  amounted  to  53,682  short  tons. 
56,256  short  tons,  38,599  short  tons,  and 
13,250  short  tons,  respectively,  during  the 
years  1937-40.  In  order  to  jx’rmit  the 
utilization  during  the  war  emergency  of 
supplies  of  sugar  from  areas  not  provided 
for  or  inadequately  pnnided  for  in  the 


sugar  quotas  established  under  title  II  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  that  title  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President 
issued  on  .\pril  13,  1942. 

The  agreement  makes  a  50-percent  re¬ 
duction  (from  7  to  3}-2  cents  per  pound)  in 
the  duty  on  cotton  having  a  staple  of  l)g 
inches  or  more.  The  United  States  has 
an  absolute  import  quota  on  long-staple 
cotton  1 ’g  inches  and  over  but  less  than 
UJfe  inches,  imposed  by  the  President 
September  20,  1939,  pursuant  to  a  finding 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
that  such  cotton  was  being  imported 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  to  tend  to  render  ineffective  the 
export-subsidy  aspect  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  undertaken  by  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  .•\llotment  .-Xct.  Un¬ 
der  the  trade  agreement  with  Peru  the 
right  is  reserved  by  both  Governments  to 
maintain  or  impose  quotas  in  connection 
with  governmental  measures  designed  to 
control  production,  market  supply,  qual¬ 
ity,  or  prices  of  like  domestic  articles;  but 
in  connection  with  this  item,  the  Peru¬ 
vian  negotiators  requested  that  an  inves¬ 
tigation  lie  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  possible  at  this  time  to 
consolidate  all  the  existing  country  quotas 
into  a  single  global  quota  that  would  thus 
allow  Peru  and  other  countries  to  utilize 
fully  the  total  amount  permitted  to  be 
imjjorted,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  United 
States  to  request  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  such  an  investigation. 

Long-staple  Peruvian  cotton  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  its  uniformity,  roughness, 
and  tensile  strength,  which  make  it 
suitable  for  specialized  uses,  particularly 
the  manufacture  of  underwear,  part-wool 
textiles,  asbestos,  and  cotton  duck  and 
other  strong  fabrics,  all  of  which  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  present  war  effort. 
In  1940  it  accounted  for  58  percent  of  the 
\alue  of  Peru’s  total  agricultural  exports. 
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In  recent  years  total  production  has 
ranged  from  approximately  360,000  to 
380,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each;  of  this 
amount  about  10  percent  has  Ix'en  con¬ 
sumed  by  local  textile  industries.  Only  a 
v^ery  small  percentage  of  total  United 
States  cotton  production  is  long-staple. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  duty- 
on  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna  hair  was  set 
as  follows;  in  the  grease  or  washed,  34 
cents  per  pound;  scoured,  37  cents;  on 
the  skin,  32  cents;  sorted  or  matchings,  if 
not  scoured,  35  cents.  In  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  with  Peru,  these  duties  are  reduced 
respectively  to  18  cents,  21  cents,  16 
cents,  and  19  cents  per  pound.  These 
types  of  hair  are  produced  chiefly  in 
Peru,  none  being  grown  in  the  United 
States  at  all.  The  hair  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  luxury  outer  wear  or  is 
blended  with  wool  in  making  less  ex¬ 
pensive  specialty  weaves  of  types  that 
cannot  l>e  obtained  from  wool  alone. 

The  duty  on  coca  leaves,  which  are 
obtained  from  a  tropical  shrub  native  to 
Peru  and  not  grown  in  the  United  States, 
is  reduced  in  the  agreement  from  10 
to  5  cents  per  pound.  The  leaves  are  the 
raw  material  source  of  medicinal  alkaloid 
cocaine  and  they  also  contain  certain 
other  constituents  that  are  utilized  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  soft  drinks.  Peru 
is  the  principal  source  of  United  States 
imports  of  such  leaves. 

The  duty  on  bismuth,  which  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  7^2  percent  ad 
valorem,  is  reduced  to  3%  percent  ad 
valorem.  Peru  is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  producers  of  bismuth  and  is 
almost  the  sole  supplier  of  United  .States 
imports  of  that  pnxluct.  In  1940  total 
United  .States  imjjorts  of  bismuth 
amounted  to  124,000  pounds,  valued  at 
SI  18,000,  all  of  which  came  from  Peru. 

Certain  import  taxes  or  duties  which 
were  reduced  by  the  maximum  percentage 


permissible  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  in  trade  agreements  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  bound  against  increase  in  the 
agreement  with  Peru.  The  commodities 
to  which  these  bindings  apply  are  ground 
barbasco  or  cube  root;  fla.x  straw;  flax, 
hackled,  including  “dressed  line,”  and 
not  hackled;  flax  tow  and  flax  noils;  balsa 
lumber,  rough  or  planed  or  dressed  on 
one  or  more  sides;  and  Spanish  cedar, 
granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
satinwood  lumber,  rough  or  planed  or 
dressed  on  one  or  more  sides. 

The  agreement  further  binds  on  the 
free  list  imports  of  certain  commodities 
that  are  produced  either  not  at  all  in  the 
United  .States  or  in  quantities  that  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  domestic,  demand.  The 
following  products  arc  bound  on  the  free 
list  in  the  agreement  with  Peru,  although 
they  have  not  been  so  botmd  in  other 
agreements:  crude  pyrethrtim  or  insect 
flowers;  cochineal;  tara,  a  tanning  agent; 
guano;  Icche  Caspi  (rublx'r  latex);  vana¬ 
dium  ore;  and  oiticica  oil,  a  drying  agent 
for  paints,  obtained  from  the  seed  of  a 
tree.  The  following  articles,  bound  on 
the  free  list  in  the  agreement  w-ith  Peru, 
have  also  lx;en  so  bound  in  other  agree¬ 
ments;  cinchona  and  other  barks  from 
which  quinine  may  lx*  extracted;  coffee, 
except  coffee  imported  into  Puerto  Rico; 
undre.ssed  otter  skins;  crude  India  rublx;r; 
crude  gutta  balata;  crude  or  unmanufac¬ 
tured  barbasco  or  cube  root;  quinine  sul¬ 
phate  and  cinchona  bark  derivatives;  raw 
reptile  skins;  raw  goat  and  kid  skins;  un¬ 
ground  ginger  root,  not  preserved  or 
candied;  tagua  nuts;  tamarinds;  sawed 
bafsa  lumlx'r  and  timlx*r,  not  further 
manufactured  than  planed,  tongued,  and 
grooved;  and  balsa.  Spanish  cedar,  grana¬ 
dilla,  mahogany,  rost'wotxl,  and  satin- 
wtxxl,  in  the  log. 

The  agreement  contains  a  provision  for 
consultation  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
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bciwecn  the  two  Govcrninenis  in  regard 
to  all  matters  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
agreement.  To  facilitate  such  consulta¬ 
tion.  a  commission  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  Government  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  study  the  operation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  fulfillment  of  its  provisions. 
It  is  also  provided  that  if  either  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  that  any  measure  adopted 
by  the  other  Government,  even  though 
it  does  not  conflict  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  has  the  effect  of  nullifying  or 
impairing  any  object  of  the  agreement  or  of 
prejudicing  an  industry  or  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  latter  Government  shall 
uive  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
representations  or  proposals  that  may  be 
made  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  mutually 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matter. 
If  a  solution  is  not  reached  within  thirty- 
days  after  such  proposals  or  representations 
arc  made,  the  Government  which  made 
them  shall  be  free  to  terminate  the  trade 
agreement  in  whole  or  in  jiart  on  thirty- 
days’  written  notice. 

Excepted  from  application  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  the  special  advantages  granted 
l)y  the  Government  of  either  country  to 
adjacent  countries  to  facilitate  frontier 
traffic,  and  advantages  accorded  to  any 
third  country  as  a  result  of  a  customs 
union.  There  is  also  included  the  usual 
exception  relating  to  special  advantages 
accorded  by  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  and  possessions  or  the  Panama 
C’anal  Zone  to  one  another  or  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  C'uba. 

1  he  agreement  with  Peru  is  the  twenty- 
fourth  to  be  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
.Xgreements  Act  of  1934,  as  extended  by- 
joint  resolutions  of  Congress  apjiroved 
March  1,  1937,  and  April  12,  1940,  and  is 
the  thirteenth  to  be  concluded  with 
another  American  Republic. 


Conferences  held  in  the 
Americas 

During  the  si.x-months’  period,  Septem¬ 
ber  1941 — February  1942,  a  number  of 
international  conferences  were  held  in 
this  hemisphere.  Four  of  the  American 
Republics  were  hosts  to  a  total  of  six  con¬ 
ferences.  A  brief  account  of  two  that 
met  in  Chile,  two  in  the  United  States, 
one  in  Cuba,  and  one  in  Mexico  is  given 
below. 

The  Second  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Municipalities  met  in  Santiago  and  \’alpa- 
raiso,  Chile,  from  September  15  to  21, 
1941.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
were  those  on  suffrage,  recommending 
that  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in 
municipal  affairs  be  denied  to  no  one  on 
account  of  sex;  on  the  collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  municipal  statistical  infor¬ 
mation;  urban  planning,  recommending 
the  establishment  of  basic  standards;  on 
public  health,  including  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  substandard  dwellings,  the  coordin¬ 
ation  of  public  health  activities,  and  social 
welfare  measures  for  municipal  employees; 
and  on  cultural  matters  such  as  the  fostering 
of  inter-American  friendship  through  mu¬ 
nicipal  activities,  civic  education,  and  the 
encouragement  of  democratic  principles 
and  practices. 

\  special  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  was  held  in  New  York 
and  Washington  from  October  27  to 
November  5,  1941.  As  at  the  regular 
annual  conferences,  provision  was  made 
for  tripartite  representation  of  the  govern¬ 
ments,  members  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  of  employers’  and 
workers'  organizations  in  each  country. 
Because  the  world  situation  prevented 
many  countries  from  being  represented,  no 
action  was  taken  on  formal  conventions  to 
be  presented  to  the  member  nations  for 
ratification. 
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1  he  Conference  was  called  ‘‘in  the  belief 
that  social  justice  and  social  security  and 
the  basic  elements  of  economic  democracy 
are  not  luxuries  to  be  thought  of  only 
when  the  stern  business  of  fighting  is 
settled,  but  that  they  arc,  instead,  the 
essence  of  the  conflict  and  the  very  stuff 
for  which  free  men  fight.”  Its  main 
purpose  was  to  discuss  the  part  the  Organi¬ 
zation  should  play  in  post-war  recon¬ 
struction  and  the  methods  of  securing  the 
effective  cooperation,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
of  governments,  management,  and  workers. 

Thirty-three  nations,  members  of  the 
Organization,  sent  delegates.  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  countries  represented  were  .Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Panama,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela;  Costa  Rica, 
although  not  a  member,  sent  an  observer. 

The  central  resolution  adopted  by  the 
C.onferencc  provides  for  the  contribution  of 
the  Organization  to  immediate  postwar 
activities,  which  include  “the  feeding  of 
peoples  in  need,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  countries,  the  provision  and 
transportation  of  raw  materials  and  capital 
equipment  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
economic  activity,  the  reopening  of  trade 
outlets,  the  resettlement  of  workers  and 
their  families  under  circumstances  in 
which  they  can  work  in  freedom  and 
security  and  ho|)e,  the  changing  over  of 
industry  to  the  needs  of  peace,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  employment,  and  the  raising  of 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world.” 
In  com[)liancc  with  this  resolution,  the 
(ioverning  Btxly  of  the  Organization  chose 
from  its  own  membership  an  emergency 
<ommittee  to  act  for  it  between  regular 
sessions;  the  committee  will  not  only 
provide  for  effective  functioning  through 
the  war  peritxl,  but  also  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  [ilanning  the  I.  E.  O.  recon¬ 
struction  measures,  enlisting  expert 


assistance,  and  cooperating  with  other 
governmental,  intergovernmental,  and 
jirivate  agencies. 

Other  resolutions  related  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  seamen;  the  improvement  of  social- 
economic  conditions  in  the  Americas: 
representation  of  management  and  workers 
on  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
public  policy  afl’ecting  the  interests  of 
these  groups;  the  development  of  plans  for 
dealing  with  international  transportation 
problems  and  with  world  textile  problems; 
and  economic  cooperation  among  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  as  a  basis  for  postwar 
reconstruction  and  the  establishment  of 
peace. 

The  Second  American  Conference  of  Na¬ 
tional  Committees  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
was  held  at  Ilabana  from  Novem¬ 
ber  15  to  22,  1941.  Nineteen  of  the 
American  republics  were  represented, 
and  extraofficial  national  commissions 
affiliated  with  the  International  Institute 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation  in  Paris  sent 
delegates.  The  Pan  .American  Union  and 
other  official  and  private  organizations 
sent  observers. 

1  he  most  important  resolutions  had  to 
do  with  the  establishment  in  America  of 
an  international  center  of  intellectual  co¬ 
operation.  A  committee  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
C'.uba,  Mexico,  the  United  States  and 
Uruguay,  w'as  appointed  to  study  the 
question. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  C'on- 
ference  related  to  democracy  and  liberty 
and  to  the  practical  application  of  intel¬ 
lectual  c(X)peration.  'Poijics  under  the 
latter  heading  included  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  competitions;  educational  films;  the 
exchange  of  students  and  profes.sors;  inter¬ 
change  of  b(M)ks  and  other  publications; 
art  exhibitions;  the  publication  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  masterpieces  of  American  litera¬ 
ture;  and  cultural  radio  broadcasts. 
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The  problem  of  copyright  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  intellectual  property  rights, 
especially  in  its  international  aspects,  was 
discussed  at  length,  and  four  resolutions 
were  passed,  all  designed  to  aid  the  in¬ 
tellectual  worker.  One  of  these  was 
translated  almost  immediately — on 
November  22 — into  action,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-.-\merican  Federation 
of  .Societies  of  Authors  and  C'.omposers 
(see  Bci.i.etin  for  March  1942). 

.•\  special  feature  of  the  C’.onfcrences  of 
Commissions  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
is  the  “conversations,”  which  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  informal  discussion  of  topics  of 
timely  interest.  The  general  subject  of 
the  conversations  at  Habana  was  “.Xmerica 
in  the  Face  of  the  World  C'risis,”  and  more 
than  50  intellectuals  of  America  and 
Europe  took  part  in  them.  From  thediscus- 
sions  arose  the  “Declaration  of  Habana,” 
which  condemns  totalitarian  conquest, 
recommends  American  solidarity,  ex¬ 
presses  sympathy  for  subjugated  nations, 
declares  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  countries  that  have  maintained 
their  independence,  and  seconds  the 
recommendation  of  the  C'onference  to 
establish  a  center  for  united  action. 

"Fhe  First  Fan  American  (iongress  of 
Mining  Engineering  and  Geology  wjus  held 
in  Santiago  and  \’alparaiso,  C'hile,  from 
January  15  to  23,  1942.  Fhe  C'ongress 
discussed  jtarticularly  mining;  geology; 
fuels;  ore  dressing  and  ore  concentration; 
metallurgy;  problems  connected  with 
nitrate;  mining  policy,  legislation,  and 
economy;  and  mining  education.  Field 
trips  arranged  for  the  delegates  occupied 
several  days  and  gave  the  visitors  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  insjjcct  mines  and  technological 
institutions  in  the  country.  'Fhe  final 
session  was  held  at  the  Federico  Santa 
Maria  Technical  Fbiiversity.  'Fhe  out¬ 
standing  result  of  the  (’.onference  was 
the  creation  of  the  Pan  .American  Institute 


of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology,  which 
will  have  its  headquarters  in  Santiago, 
Chile. 

The  17th  Inter-American  Astrophjsical 
Congress  met  at  Puebla,  Mexico,  during 
the  period  February  17-25,  1942,  with 
noted  astronomers  and  astrophysicists 
from  the  various  American  nations  in 
attendance. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Congress, 
when  an  inaugural  address  was  given  by 
President  Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico, 
served  as  the  occasion  for  the  dedication  of 
Mexico’s  new  National  .Astrophysical  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  Tonanzintla,  near  Puebla. 
The  Obserxatory,  together  with  its  fine 
new  telescope  which  was  recently  mounted 
and  made  ready  for  use,  was  particularly 
hailed  by  astrophysicists,  inasmuch  as  the 
latitude,  altitude,  and  clear  skies  at  Tonan¬ 
zintla  all  favor  observation  and  study  of 
the  Milky  Way.  Professor  Harlow  Shap- 
ley  of  Harvard  stated  that  not  since 
ancient  times  has  there  been  an  obser¬ 
vatory  .so  well  adapted  for  study  of  that 
part  of  the  heavens.  At  Tonanzintla 
about  90  percent  of  the  sky  is  visible, 
while  at  the  Harvard  and  Lick  Ob.ser- 
vatories  only  about  00  percent  may  Ixr 
studied. 

During  the  week's  meetings  numerous 
papers  and  studies  of  great  interest  and 
importance  were  jiresented  by  the 
delegates. 

1  he  closing  session  was  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25  at  the  National  Preparatory 
School  in  Mexico  C'ity.  I'he  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  scientists  in  attendance 
that  the  C\)ngress  had  opened  new  cul¬ 
tural  contacts  with  Mexico  that  would 
undoubtedly  be  extended  to  other  .Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  esjH'cially  through  the 
establishment  of  still  other  observatories 
where  scientists  of  the  I’nited  States  and 
the  Latin  .American  republics  may  coojier- 
ate  in  study  anti  research. 
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The  I’ljth  Contention  oj  the  Inter-American 
Bibliographical  and  Library  Association  look 
place  in  the  audiiorium  of  the  National 
Archives,  Washington.  D.  C.,  February  20 
and  21,  1942.  The  two-day  session  was 
occupied  principally  in  the  presentation  of 
papers  and  round-table  discussions  of  ar¬ 
chival  needs  and  bibliographical  problems 
in  Latin  America  and  of  inter-American 
library  activities.  A  numlx^r  of  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted  covering,  among  other 
points,  recommendations  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bibliographical  guides  to  Latin 
.\merican  reference  works  and  to  L  nited 
States  and  Latin  .American  history,  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  establishment  of  new 
libraries  in  some  of  the  Latin  .American 
countries,  the  recent  or  impending  publi¬ 
cation  of  several  Latin  .American  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  and  the  stimulation  of  transla¬ 
tion  programs. 

Recent  developments  in  fishery 
science 

Under  the  direction  of  R.  H.  Fiedler, 
f^hief  (if  the  Division  of  Fishery  Industries, 
Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service,  Department 
of  the  Iniericir  and  in  ccxjperation  with  the 
Department  <if  .State  and  the  Office  of 
Inler-.Arnerican  .Aflairs  (jf  the  United 
Slates  a  survey  is  t<i  be  made  of  fisheries 
resources  in  the  Caribbean  area  for 
pcissible  additions  Ki  wartime  hwxl 
supplies. 

1  he  survey  will  provide  the  governments 
of  the  c(iuntri(rs  concerned  factual  inhirtna- 
ti(in  on  piilenlial  Cariblwan  souncs  (;f 
in(  rcavd  fish  supplies.  I  hc  information. 


in  addition  to  Ijeing  of  value  in  war-time, 
should  lead  to  the  development  of  fisheries 
industries  and  provide  employment. 

The  survey,  which  will  also  include  the 
study  of  marketing  facilities,  was  to  begin 
in  .April  and  be  conducted  along  the  coast 
lines  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  British  West 
Indies,  A’enezuela,  Colombia,  Central 
.America,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of 
fisheries  industries  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  United  .Slates  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  offering  fellowships  in 
fishery  science  to  be  awarded  to  applicants 
from  other  American  republics.  'Fhe  fel¬ 
lowships  will  be  of  the  training-in-research 
type  and  will  include  instruction  or 
practical  training  in  some  branch  of 
fishery  science.  Fellows  will  be  as.signed 
to  work  in  fish  hatcheries,  fishery  labora¬ 
tories,  or  oflices  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  will  also  be  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunities  f(jr  instruction  and  research  at 
colleges  or  universities  selecti'd  by  that 
agency. 

Low-cost  houses  in  La  Pa.i 

The  Workers  Insurance  and  Savings  Fund 
has  started  the  building  of  seventy  low- 
cost  houses  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  La  Paz. 
Preference  in  buying  these  houses  will  lie 
given  to  public  or  private  employees  who 
have;  .some  savings.  'Fhe  next  to  lie  con¬ 
sidered  will  1k‘  heads  of  families  who  have 
steady  work;  they  will  pay  rent  for  a  fixed 
nmriIxT  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  will  r<“ceive  (ille  to  the  proiMTiy. 
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of  Musicians  in  the  United  States  of  America  since  Colonial  Times,  $1.00;  list  of  Recordings  of 
Latin  American  Songs  and  Dances,  $0.30;  14  Traditional  Spanbh  Songs  from  Texas,  $0.30 

Cooperative  Series 

10  cents  each 

Articles  on  various  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  AND  PRICES  OF  ALL  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  PUBUCATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  R£Q,UXST 
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